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PLEURO-PNEUMONIA ZYMOTICA: ITS CHARAC- 
TERISTICS AND PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
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x BY PROFESSOR WALLEY, PRINCIPAL OF THE EDINBURGH 

i. VETERINARY COLLEGE. i) 

‘ (Continued from p. 329, vol. ii.) i 

“ THE secondary changes in a Pleuro-pneumonia Zymotica lung ; 
are :— 


's (a) Organative. 
(6) Degenerative. 
In the parenchyma and connective tissue, organative changes 


de 

é- only go on when the destructive process is arrested in the second 
a stage, and usually occur in those parts which have undergone 
i; yellow hepatisation, and in which the vessels of supply are 


partially or wholly pervious. 

It must not be assumed that by the use of the term organative 
1g I mean to imply that the lung-structure is restored to its original 
condition—or anything approaching to it: a lung once injured 
by Zymotic Pleuro-pneumonia effusions and exudations is never 
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y : ; 
i. functionally or organically restored. 
l- . . . 

e Subsequently to the yellow hepatisation, the exudations ' 


gradually become organised (lowly), contracted, tough, and 
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indurated ; constituting, in fact, zvdurated or fibroid lung, which 
may ultimately become cartilaginous ; or it may soften ex masse, 
or in numerous circumscribed spots, and form one large, or many 
minute, abscesses. 

Another method by which organisation of the injured lung may 
go on is by the adhesion of the pulmonary pleura immediately 
covering the damaged structures to the contiguous pleura costalis, 
—vessels from the costal, shooting into the pulmonary pleura, 
and thence into the adjacent lung-structure, thus supplying it 
with nourishment. 


The ulcerations of the bronchial and tracheal mucous mem- 
branes heal, and form permanent cicatrices, in the contraction 
of which we have another factor in the obliteration of the 
bronchia. 

The tracheal and bronchial exudations always undergo organi- 
sation, and, although contracting in size, permanently diminish 
the calibre of the tubes—a matter of not very great importance 
in cattle, seeing that they are not called upon to perform extra- 
ordinary exertion. 

The pleural exudations frequently become organised, forming 
permanent adhesions. 


Degenerated lung may be confounded with, first, degenerated 
tubercle ; secondly, hydatid or other parasitic cysts. 

It is most likely to be confounded with tubercle when deposits 
of this substance exist in other organs or structures; but on 
careful examination the resemblance to the brick-like hepatisa- 
tion—which remains in the most minute portion of the lung 
even after the lapse of months—can be distinctly traced. 

The degenerated lung is usually in very large masses, though 
these may be connected with smaller adjacent masses, or even 
with cavities: it never undergoes calcareous, and not often 
caseous, degeneration ; neither does the degenerative process— 
unless it is interpenetrated by active granulations—ever com- 
mence in the centre, and (unless coincidentally) small masses 
of tubercle are not found in other portions of the lungs, or in 
distant organs. 
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It is a matter of great moment, medico-legally, that a degene- 
rated Zymotic Pleuro-pneumonia lung should be carefully 
distinguished from degenerated tubercle ; and not only this, but 
that the practitioner should be able to give a positive opinion— 
in the event of the two conditions existing coincidentally—as to 
which of the two had prior existence, or to which death might 
reasonably be attributed. 

Degenerated hydatid cysts are of a deep yellow colour, show 
the superincumbent layers of the hydatid structure, usually 
possess a definite form, undergo calcareous degeneration, and 
may co-exist in other organs. 

Nearly all parasitic cysts and exudations occur in small 
nodules, and more frequently than otherwise undergo calcareous 
degeneration. 


Degeneration of the dead lung.—Coincidentally with the 
actual accomplishment of the brick-like hepatisation, lymph is 
thrown out from the vessels of the surrounding structures, form- 
ing a thin white line of demarcation or segregation between ‘the 
living and the dead lung; this line is gradually added to by 
fresh exudations, which successively become organised: from 
the vessels of the internal surface of this encysting wall serum is 
thrown out, which gradually breaks down the bond of connection 
between the sac and its contents ; hence, in cutting through such 
a cyst at this period, a quantity of sanious fluid escapes. The 
separation of the sac from the dead structure is not always 
complete, and in such cases the segregating chasm is inter- 
rupted. 

In the course of time (depending upon the strength and general 
healthy condition of the animal’s constitution, and the extent of 
he obliteration of the vessels of supply) great activity takes 
place in the cyst wall; large masses of granulations are formed, 
which gradually extend from one side of the cyst to the other, 
and present much the same appearance as the moderator bands 
of the heart. 

The encysted mass slowly degenerates (liquefies), by the agency 
of the living granulations (the action going on all round the 
cranulations where they pierce the dead matter), into a thin, 
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ichorous pus, giving rise to great irregularity of its outer surface: 
portions of the mass, when it is forcibly removed, being left in 
the spaces between the granulations. 

The accompanying woodcut, with references, will explain the 
appearances presented on section of a cyst, and its contents. 





FIG. 7.—ENCYSTING SAC OF PLEURO-PNEUMONIC LUNG OF A Cow. 
aa Wall of the sac. 
Vasei 





running through the 
encysted mass and connecting the opposite sides of the sac. 
Portions of dead lung remaining in the spaces between the grauulations. 





di Cavities from which all the dead matter has been removed. 


All parts of the sac are not equally active; but the more 
vascular its internal surface, and the more vigorous the for- 
mation of the granulations, the more rapidly does the im- 
prisoned lung become liquefied and absorbed. The granuiations, 
as age advances, become paler in colour and tougher (more 
condensed) in texture; and ultimately—if their growth is not 
checked—flll up the cavity of the cyst ;ithe lung, in fact, is 
replaced by an organised fibrous mass. If the process of lique- 
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faction goes on, without absorption, an abscess is formed, the 
contents of which may be odourless or very foetid. 

If the walls of the sac are inactive and of a pale colour, neither 
liquefaction nor absorption of the dead lung results ; and it ulti- 
mately resembles a piece of dried leather, and bears the same 
relation to the cyst as the kernel of a nut does to the shell. 
Sometimes the cyst becomes cartilaginous, in which case the 
dead lung is permanently imprisoned and cannot possibly 
undergo any change, nor can it work any harm to the system. 
In some cases ulceration of the wall of the sac takes place 
and extends through the nearest bronchial tube, atmospheric 
air gains admittance, the contents of the cyst undergo decom- 
position, the breath becomes fcetid, auscultation reveals a 
cavernous ré/e, hectic fever sets in, portions of the dead lung, 
with foetid pus, are expectorated, purulent infection (septikemia) 
follows, and the animal rapidly sinks. If the cyst is completely 
evacuated, and the animal survives, its walls collapse, become 
adherent on their internal surface, and produce a cicatrix or 
puckering externally; and if the thoracic walls have been 
originally gibbous, they will now, though gradually, fall in. 

In many instances small masses of degenerated lung become 
detached, and, from ulceration and perforation of the coats of a 
neighbouring vessel, sucked up into the pulmonary circulation : 
becoming arrested in various parts of the sound lung, they lead 
to the formation of numerous small (szz/iary) abscesses, which 
may remain discrete, or coalesce and form vomice. 

In other cases thrombii are detached from the coagula in the 
injured vessels, carried away by the circulation, and impacted 
either in the vessels of the sound lung or in those of other organs; 
producing infarcts, with their usual results. 

The changes in the blood-vessels of the injured lung are those 
which result from occlusion and inflammation of the vessels in 
any part of the body, and are often well marked. 

Changes in the lymphatic glands—in those cases in which 
they are not destroyed by the active processes induced by the 
acridity of the lymph—are hypertrophy, atrophy, induration, 
and calcification ; while the lymphatic vessels become occluded 
by the inflammatory changes going on in their walls and valves. 
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The degenerative changes in the pleural adhesions are mole- 
cular and fatty, and lead to empyema, with, in many instances, 
secondary suppurative pleuritis. 

Sub-pleural abscesses occasionally occur, and even, in extreme 
cases, involve the intercostal muscles, ribs, and subcutaneous 
tissues. 


The results of Zymotic Pleuro-pneumonia, in other structures 
or organs than those originally involved, are—chronic indiges- 
tion, chronic tympany, chronic diarrhcea, tendency to choking, 
occasionally dysentery, emphysema of the sound lung, and epi- 
or peri-carditis. All the affections of the digestive organs above 
mentioned result from one of two causes—viz., blood-poisoning, 
leading to vicarious ulceration ; or interference with the tenth 
and sympathetic nerves, the latter cause giving rise to debility 
or partial paralysis of the coats of the involved organs, and con- 
sequently interference with their functions. 

Emphysema results from several combined or independent 
causes: as partial immobility of the diaphragm, from the pres- 
sure of the hepatised lung upon its anterior surface or upon the 
phrenic nerve ; paralysis or atrophy of the muscular fibres of the 
bronchials, as a consequence of functional interference with 
the tenth nerve; violent coughing, induced by the lodgment 
of portions of dead lung in the bronchia, or from the sound 
lung being overtaxed by its having to take on compensatory 
action. Depending upon the cause will be the suddenness or 
otherwise of the attack of emphysema; if it has been sudden, 
the alteration in the condition of the victim will be very marked, 
and ultimate recovery—especially if the amount of lung-structure 
originally injured be large—doubtful. 

Epi- and peri-carditis are serious results ; the inflammation is 
intense, both membranes in the earlier stages becoming thickly 
bestudded with villous-like growths of an intensely scarlet hue, 
and analogous to those seen in the early stages of tubercle or 
pyemia. 

The inflammation is the result of conveyance (azto-inoculation) 
of the acrid irritant material from the contiguous diseased lung 
by the lymphatics,—this conveyance, as with the contaminating 
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virus of tubercle, cancer, and erysipelas, going on only within a 
limited area. 

The ultimate consequences of this inflammatory process in 
these membranes are—healthy organisation of the products, 
producing adhesions and circumscribing the action of the heart ; 
great thickening of the membranes; hydrops pericardii; and 
degeneration of the exudate, giving rise to a large collection 
of pus in the pericardial sac. 

It is seldom that the process extends to the walls of the 
heart, or to the endocardium; but the iesions mentioned fre- 
quently produce sudden death, although, in some cases, the 
animal may have appeared previously to be thriving and doing 
well. 

Great care is often required in order to avoid confounding 
these pericardial changes with those produced by the pene- 
tration of foreign bodies from the stomach. 


GLANDERS IN THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


WE have received the following interesting circular for publi- 
cation. It assists us in ascertaining the geographical distribution 
of Glanders, and the way in which it may be modified, particu- 
larly in its pathological anatomy, by climate. 
“WAR DEPARTMENT, 
** QUARTERMASTER GENER AL’S OFFICE, 
** Washington, D.C., Decentber 2, 1875. 

“The following report, by S. G. Going, Veterinary Surgeon, 
First Regiment U. S. Cavalry, dated Benicia Barracks, Cal., 
Oct. 11, 1875, on the outbreak of Glanders among the horses 
of certain companies of the First Regiment of Cavalry, is 
published, by direction of the Hon. Secretary of War, for the 
information of the Army in general, and especially for the 
Cavalry Service. 

“RuFus INGALLS, 
“ Acting Quarterniaster General, 

“ Prevet Major General, U.S.A.” 
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BENICIA BARRACKS, CAL., 
October 11, 1875. 


For the information of the War Department, I respectfully 
submit the following report of an outbreak of Glanders in three 
companies of the First U. S. Cavalry. 

In the beginning of April last I examined the horses of “A” 
and “ D” companies, also some horses and mules of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, together with the horses of the Regimental 
Band. At the time there were about 180 public animals at the 
post: 79 of these I found to be affected with Glanders. 

Not being here at the time the disease appeared first, I can- 
not give a history of it from observation ; however, the history 
I here give I have received from’a very authentic source. It is 
as follows :— 


HISTORY. 


A purchase of cavalry horses was made at this post in the 
summer of 1873. From this purchase a number were assigned 
to Company “I.,” First Cavalry. Before this company left the 
post a disease, from its character now believed to be Chronic 
Glanders, made its appearance amongst the horses which were 
of the purchase referred to. A private horse, the property of 
the Colonel, was similarly attacked. The disease was assumed 
to be Farcy, and he was sent out of the garrison. 

At this time there was nothing in the appearance of the public 
animals to betray the existence of Glanders. Their general 
health was good. 

Throughout the winter of 1873-4 the horses were kept closely 
confined in their stables ; water was carried to them in buckets 
the full allowance of forage was fed to them; they received no 
exercise. The miry nature of the soil when wet from long- 
continued rain, such as prevailed during that winter, was 
extremely unfavourable to the exercise of the animals, and 
almost rendered their long and close confinement to stables 
absolutely unavoidable. 

The next case that there is positive record of occurred amongst 
the horses of “A” company. 

On the 30th of August, 1874, a horse was destroyed as being 
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“farcied,’"—the inspector remarking, “This horse has been un- 
serviceable for months; every care has been taken of him.” 
About this time several of the horses presented the following 
onal symptoms :—Discharge from the nostrils; swelling of the sub- 

maxillary glands; slight cough. It was believed their complaint 





A” was of a simple epizodtic character. There were no facilities 
- at the post for isolating horses with symptomis of a suspicious i 
tal nature. 
he There was for each company only one stable, of a capacity ; 
barely sufficient to accommodate fifty horses, in which both sick 4 
ond and well were confined. 4 
wd The third and fourth instances of Glanders are recorded as ; 
FAs having occurred in the Regimental Band. These were inspected | 
; by Captain Hasbrouck and ordered to be destroyed. i 
4 In the fall of 1874 new cases were occurring, the animals 
F dying with symptoms of acute Pneumonia. 
the There was one case in November, one in December, one in 
1ed January, and one in February. No horse at any time affected 
the with the discase recovered. | 
nic In December, 1874, a new stable was put up, but it was found 
ere impossible to carry out complete isolation; every effort was 
of made, but with no success. On my examining the horses I 
ied = ff found them, with few exceptions, in good condition. The fol- 
lowing symptoms I observed present :— 
slic 
ral SYMPTOMS. 
More than one-third of the public animals had a discharge , 
ely from either one or both nostrils; when only from one, it was 
ts usually the left. The character of the discharge varied ; in some 
no cases it was thin, watery, or muccus, while in others it was ' 
ng- thick, purulent, and glutinous, of an amber colour, speedily 
vas . drying up, and so clogging the orifice. In many instances fetor iF 
und was present. The submaxillary glands were enlarged consider- ; 
yles ably, sometimes one and sometimes both indurated or hardened, } 
and apparently adherent to the bone. In some cases the glands 
gst were large, soft, and painful, the inflammation being diffused. 


This was the primary stage. A mucous discharge flowed from 


‘ing the eyes, which appeared weak. Most of the animals were 
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troubled with a painful cough. Some had abscesses forming 
in different parts of the body; some were already formed, and 
discharging ichorous, sanious matter or pus. These abscesses 
were where the lymphatics are more abundant, as at the inside 
of the arm. The lymphatics leading from the submaxillary 
glands were corded. 

Having the nostrils cleansed, I proceeded to examine them. 
In the majority of cases marked ulceration was present ; some 
ulcers were small, deep, ragged at the edges, of a red hue ; others 
covered almost the whole surface of the septum nasi, or plate 
separating the two nostrils; these were of a dark livid colour, 
and indolent in appearance. 

I pronounced the disease to be Glanders. The greater num- 
ber of the cases were chronic. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION. 

A horse was now selected as a subject for a fost-mortem 
examination. This horse had been diseased for months. The 
mucous membrane of the nasal cavities was acutely inflamed 
and covered with ulcers. On opening the thorax or chest, the 
lungs were seen to be much diseased. The left one, and the 
greater portion of the right, were in an advanced stage of 
hepatisation or consolidation. They were not so dark in colour 
as is usually seen under the circumstances. In some parts it 
was a brownish purple, in others it was very red. The superior 
portion was “ marbled,”’—that is, marked by alternate rings of 
light and dark colouring.* On being cut, a whitish turbid fluid 
exuded therefrom. There were no abscesses in the lung-tissue ; 
some were seen in the deep-seated lymphatic glands. The liver 
was enlarged, dark, and hardeneJ. 

I recommended that all the animals showing the slightest 
signs of the disease should be destroyed. 

So much property being involved, the Assistant Inspector 
General wished to have some experienced veterinary surgeon 
called in in consultation. Accordingly, Mr. De Favelie, of San 

* In a private note Mr. Going remarks that this marbled appearance had not been 
observed by him in cases of Glanders in any other country. It is much like what is 
seen in the contagious Pleuro-pneumonia of cattle. 
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Francisco, was sent for. He entirely agreed with me as to the 
nature of the disease and the course that should be taken. On 
the following day, seventy-nine horses and mules were shot. 
After this, on the appearance of the disease in any public 
animal, it was taken out anddestroyed. Head-collars, blankets, 
combs and brushes, cinchas, etc., etc., that had been used about 
the animals were also destroyed. 

The railing surrounding the reservation, the men’s quarters, 
hitching-posts, etc., etc., were whitewashed—the fluid containing 
a quantity of carbolic acid. The entire stabling occupied by 
the horses was burned: the horses were picketed on a different 
part of the reservation. 

For some three weeks cases appeared daily, when the disease 
stopped, and it was supposed it was checked. No case occurred 
until the 11th of the following June, when one case was observed, 
another on the 12th, and still another on the 17th. I might here 
mention that drilling commenced on the Ist of June—which, to 
my mind, accounts for the reappearance of the malady. The 
virus of Glanders was latent in the animals’ systems ; the horses 
were in a good state of health at the time, so it did not make 
itself manifest ; but when drilling began, the horses being vio- 
lently exercised, it made them more susceptible to the action 
of the poison. Cases were now reported at intervals of from 
three to six days. In one case, where there were but slight 
indications of the disease, I made a fost-mortem examination. 
I found the lungs in a fearful state; the whole organs were in a 
hepatised condition—more like liver than its natural condition ; 
indeed, it surprised me how the poor creature performed its 
daily duty under the circumstances. I now became convinced 
that almost every public animal at the post had Glanders in 
its system. The propriety of having all the solipeds at the 
post shot was now discussed. Accordingly the commanding 
officer communicated with Department Headquarters, embodying 
a suggestion that the course mentioned might be taken ; the 
answer received was to the effect that an animal was to be 
selected “that gave evidence of most likelihood of having the 
disease ; this animal was to be killed and a fost-mortem made. 
If it was found that he had the disease, a second selection was 
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to be made and disposed of in the same manner. This was to 
be kept up until an animal was found giving no evidence of the 
disease. The post surgeon and myself were to conduct the 
fost-mortem examinations. Three horses were selected by me; 
none of these had any discharge from the nostrils, neither were 
the submaxillary glands enlarged, yet they were in very poor 
condition—in fact, they were the most likely subjects at the 
post to have latent Glanders. The first examined was found 
badly diseased ; its lungs were in an advanced stage of consolida- 
tion. The second one was also diseased, but not so much; 
the liver in both cases I found enlarged. The third one was, 
in my opinion, healthy ; the post surgeon was of opinion he had 
heart-disease. The killing was discontinued now. A _ report 
of the above was forwarded by the regimental commander to 
Department Headquarters. In reply, it was ordered that all 
animals that had been subjected to the contagion should be 
shot: this was immediately acted upon. 

There have been one hundred and seventy-two public animals 
shot at this post since April last. I will here give the following 
reasons why, in my belief, this was the best course to be followed. 
At the time I saw the horses first the healthy and diseased were 
stabled together ; the amount of spores exhaled from the lungs, 
and the amount of matter discharged from the nostrils, was 
sufficient to poison the blood of hundreds of horses if it entered 
it, which was most probable, as they were closely packed together, 
as at the picket-line, etc. I am convinced that every animal at 
the line became impregnated with it, and if it lived long enough 
it would become developed. No fixed time can be allotted for 
its latency—the period of incubation varying from three days to 
twelve months. 

The question may arise, How is it that, when Glanders breaks 
out in private stables, all the horses therein are not destroyed? 
It is thus answered: In well-regulated establishments, when 
animals are attacked with a disease of a suspicious nature, the 
subject is quarantined—at least it is separated from other animals; 
the case is closely watched, and in the event of its proving to be 
glandered it is destroyed, and the necessary disinfection resorted 
to. Here it was quite out of the question, as I have before 
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stated, to take the required precaution. Suppose for a moment 
that a few of the animals were saved: you could not, with 
prudence, associate them with other animals for one year, by 
which time they would have consumed more forage than was 
originally paid for them. 

In the latter part of April last I was ordered to proceed to 
Camp Halleck, Nevada, for the purpose of examing the horses 
of Company “I,” 1st Cavalry, reported as diseased. I found 
five of them glandered. They were destroyed. I believe the 
cause of so few cases occurring in this company was owing to the 
fact that the affected horses were isolated on the first signs of 
the disease. The stables occupied by those horses were burned. 
Since my return some cases have been reported by the company 
commander. The horses of this company are now in good health, 
I am informed. 

One man is reported by the post surgeon as having died from 
the effects of this disease in January last. 


(Signed) S. G. GOING, M.R.C.V.S,, 
Vet. Surgeon ist U.S. Cavalry. 





STRICTURE OF THE ILEUM IN A HORSE-* 
BY JOHN HOWARD, M.R.C.V.S., WOOLWICH. 


THE subject of the above was a bay horse about twelve years 
old, the property of a well-known purveyor of this town. He 
was an indoor patient, and arrived at the Infirmary at 10.30 p.m. 
on the 16th of November, 1875. 

On examination, he appeared to have been under the influence 
of active disease for eight or ten hours. The groom supplied 
the following particulars :—The horse came in about 12.30 noon, 
having been worked very hard in a spring cart; he lay down 
apparently much dejected, but shortly after arose and partook 
of a liberal feed. He then resumed the recumbent posture, in 


* Read before the Central Veterinary Medical Society, on June 1st, 1876, 
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which position he remained most of the afternoon, was very dull, 
and as evening came on began to fret about. He had been very 
unthrifty for the last six months, having lost much flesh, and his 
appetite somewhat diminished. 


Present Syiptoms.—Animal very restless ; membranes flushed ; 
pulse sixty-two, oppressed and irregular ; had been perspiring ; 
mouth cool ; saliva sour and very feetid, and smelled like pig- 
swill ; he paws, scrapes, and kicks at his abdomen occasionally. 
The rectum, on exploration, was found to be much contracted, 
and the rugze drawn tightly together; great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in inserting the hand and arm. The bladder about half 
full, and the Lowel contained a small quantity of very foetid 
slimy faeces. He started back as if much afraid when the head 
was handled, and continued to do so, though kindness and 
caution were observed towards him. 

12 p.m.—The foregoing symptoms becoming more serious. 
The horse lies much on his side; gets down very cautiously, as 
though afraid of hurting himself; and makes several attempts 
before he finally lies down. He turns his head on one side, and 
looks steadfastly at his flank (mostly the left side) for half an 
hour at atime. Thelips are separated and angles of the mouth 
retracted, showing the incisors bare, and giving the face a ghastly 
grin of suffering most distressful to behold. He trembles with 
pain, and looks the picture of unutterable misery and anguish ; 
the teeth are firmly clenched, and at times gnashed and ground 
together ; while the eyes are somewhat sunken in their orbits, 
and redder than before. He sighs heavily, and shakes himself 
occasionally, as if in a vain attempt to vanquish his tormentor. 

November 17th; 3 a.m.—The pain remits,and is increased 
from time to time. Pulse eighty, and the artery full, but rather 
indistinct, with occasional flutterings. A two-drachm dose of 
Opii caw Assafcctida et Soda Carb. appeared to give temporary 
relief to his suficrings. 

9 a.m.—Placid, calm, and free from pain. The lips are closed, 
and the expression of great agony in the countenance, so well 
marked last night, is gone. Pulse ninety, and artery very full; 
but the pulsations are indistinct. There is a good superficial 
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heat all over the body ; he looks more comfortable, and is lying 
on his belly ; the bowels have not acted. 

2 p.m.—Shows occasional signs of pain, and seems very 
dejected. The eyes are more sunken; pupils dilated and hazy- 
looking ; the pulse is in a flutter, and cannot be counted. The 
whole body is shaking, both internally and externally. On 
auscultation the heart’s beats cannot be heard; they are ob- 
scured by the sound of the nervous, internal, convulsive move- 
ments. 

6 p.m.—Extremities and superfices of the body are cold. The 
animal continually champs his jaws, which are full of cold, white, 
tenacious, foamy saliva; the eyes are sunken deeper in their 
orbits. He is pulseless, and occasionally staggers round the box 
with his head to the ground, as if he were seeking for some- 
thing. There is a rattling sound in the throat ; the foam in the 
mouth is increasing, and it is more tenacious and ropy. The 
animal tries to rid himself of it by shaking the head, but without 
avail. He sighs deeply; the under lip is hanging pendulous; a 
half-unconscious look of forlorn misery pervades his face. When 
we call him by name he recognises it for an instant only, and 
makes an attempt to approach us, but immediately seems to 
forget ; the powers of memory are ebbing away with life, and 
his sufferings absorb the remaining intelligence the disease has 
left him. Violent paroxysms of dyspneea attack him at intervals, 
succeeded by partial remissions. 

7.20 p.m.—He lay carefully down and reclined on his right 
side ; a violent fit of breathlessness ensued ; he endeavoured to 
rise to his feet, but in vain; the respirations gradually failed, 
becoming long and deep. With his nostrils dilated, he turned 
his head toward his flank with a look of deep anguish ; another 
violent paroxysm of pain caused him to curl up his hind-quarters 
completely from the ground towards his head, and with shrill 
screams of great agony he so died. We never saw a horse die 
in this way before, from bowel disease, although it has been our 
lot to witness the death of many. The sufferings of this unfor- 
tunate animal made a deeper impression on our mind than any 
we remember to have witnessed for some years. 

A post-mortem examination was made fourteen hours after 
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death. The stomach appeared to contain all the medicine 
administered ; it was much distended, and slightly inflamed 
along the great curvature and at the pyloric end. The pylorus 
was greatly thickened, and the passage so narrowed that some 
force was necessary to insert the finger into it. The ileum 
at its anterior end was almost closed by a stricture, which had 
been caused by a slip of a fatty tumour formed in the mesentery, 
enveloping and compressing it; this must have existed for a 
length of time, as the bowel had become structurally narrowed, 
from the influence of long-continued pressure. There was also 
a partial stricture of the jejunum, from chronic thickening of its 
walls. The posterior portion of the ileum, from the seat of the 
lesion, was black and mortified. The walls of both the double 
and single colon were much shrunken, corrugated, and thickened 
in various places. 





Remarks.—The following symptoms distinguish this from one 
of ordinary Enteritis: viz,—The painful grinning appearance, 
expressed by the retracted labia. The irregular fluttering pulse, 
and the extreme caution displayed to the last in lying down. 
The disgustingly sour foetid smell of the saliva. The internal 
nervous convulsions, shaking the whole frame, and totally masking 
the heart’s sounds. The profuse salivation, and the quiet manner 
in which the animal lay down to close the period of his existence, 
are characteristic. 

In ordinary enteric cases, the painful expression of the visage 
is much less marked; the pulse is also regular, and wiry in 
character. Violent paroxysms of dyspnoea, of a remittent 
type, are not met with. The animal generally falls dead off his 
feet, and is for some time previous to death free from pain. In 
this case severe pain was present to the end, and the animal lay 
down to die with the same exactitude and carefulness he would 
have exercised at any other period of his life—with this difference: 
that more caution was observed, and two or three attempts were 
made before its finalaccomplishment. ~ The symptom of starting 
back, as if frightened, has been mentioned by an eminent veteri- 
narian as diagnostic of disease of the cardiac orifice of the 
stomach ; but its being present in this case, in which the pylorus 
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only was affected, leads us to the conclusion that the symptom 
is presert when both extremities of the stomach are involved. 
Setting aside the abnormal alterations in the calibre of the 
alimentary organs, we might call the case one of Gastro-enteritis 
with complications; but such a title would be incorrect, the 
strictures and the mesenteric tumour being the causes of the 
whole mischief. I have given no detail of the treatment except 
in one instance, when a little temporary relief was obtained by 
the action of a dose of opium; as the post-mortem examination 
showed the utter hopelessness of any attempts at a cure. There- 
fore, an account of the therapeutic agents employed, or their 
mode of administration, would be superfluous. I would finally 
observe that all direct cardiac sedatives were avoided, there 
being a tendency to collapse evinced from the beginning. Opium, 
although a valuable anodyne, I find, as a rule, does more to 
stimulate the circulation of the horse than depress it, like other 
sedatives. It improves the tone of the pulse in these cases, 
diffuses superficial heat to the skin and extremities, involving 
the cerebral functions in a soothing, oblivious excitement. The 
dose here administered is twice that given in an ordinary case, 
and the addition of assafeetida enhances these effects. 


PERSISTENT VOMITION IN A HORSE: RECOVERY. 
BY “ NEMO.” 


AT nine p.m.of the 5th of May last, my attendance was requested 
on an aged brown cob suffering from Colic during the past four 
hours. The animal was the property of Mr. Goodchild, residing 
at Norbiton. On arrival, I found my patient with a pulse num- 
bering fiity, and hard; pawing; the visible mucous membranes 
injected ; belly tucked up; coat staring; and legs cold. I was 
informed he had defeecated and micturated about eight p.m. 
Exhibited Sp. Ztheris Nit., Tinct. Opii., Sp. Am. Aromat., ava Gi. 
cum Ol. Lini. zvi.; ordered hay tea and bran mash ; and, if better 
by midnight, after weil hand-rubbing the legs, he might be left 
until six a.m. 

6th; cizht a.m.—On visiting the animal, I was surprised to see 
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him sitting on his haunches in the act of vomiting dark-coloured 
fluid, mixed with ingesta, which, from its acetous odour, gave 
evidence of having undergone the action of the gastric juice. 
This vomiting lasted for about seven minutes. An examination 
of the visible mucous membranes, the peculiar yellow tinge, and 
the pain on pressure of the right side, convinced me that the liver 
was to a considerable extent implicated in the disorder. He 
had drank the hay tea, eaten the greater part of his mash and a 
small portion of choice meadow hay previous to the time of my 
visit. I made inquiries as to his prior career, and was informed 
that he had been purchased from a person named Beauchamp, 
a milkman, of Hampton Wick—his duties consisting in drawing 
the milk cart on its daily rounds night and morning; and that 
he was subject to repeated attacks of Spasmodic Colic. I gave 
Calomel 3i. Pulv. Opii, sss. in bolus. He was also allowed linseed 
and hay tea, mixed, ad /ibztum:, to drink ; crushed malt, oats and 
bran, scalded in small quantities, to eat; and he was to be 
watched, and his general comforts attended to. 

7th; nine a.m.—Attendant reported that he had had no return 
of vomiting during the night, but at seven a.m. he sat on his 
haunches and regurgitated about a quart of dark-coloured fluid. 
He had passed faces and micturated freely ; his appetite was 
voracious ; pulse fifty-five, and full; still the yellow tinge of 
mucous membrane present ; is “ hide-bound,” with staring coat 
and belly tucked up ; lies down major part of the time, and picks 
up the hay. Gave Ol. Lini., Sviii. and Pulv. Opii <ss. 

8th.—Appears easier at eight a.m., and has vomited twice 
since six a.m., but in less quantity ; still sits on his haunches at 
intervals, and occasionally indulges in rolling and pawing; pulse 
forty-seven; slight injection of the mucous membranes; the 
appetite keeps good, but the extremities are cold. Apply tur- 
pentine and vinegar, in equal proportions, for half an hour to 
each limb, and give fifteen minutes’ exercise, in the yard, as the 
bowels are acting, and the urine is voided in fair quantity, though 
high-coloured. Merely ordered the same dict and tea to be 
continued, and his condition to be reported at nine p.m. This 
report being favourable, I did not visit him until the 
Then he appeared to be better in every 
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d way ; so I left a draught composed of Sulphuric A&ther 3i., Tinct. 
re Opii 3i., Aquz Piment. ad Sviii. to be given if taken worse. 
e. 1oth ; eight a.m.—Patient has been rolling and pawing about 
yn since five a.m, The attendant gave him the draught left on the 
id previous day, and he is now sitting on his haunches attempting 
er to vomit. He has not eaten or drank so much as usual; he 
le seems dull and dejected, and the extremities are natural in 
a temperature ; the yellow tinge is again apparent on the mucous 
ly membranes ; the faces are clayey, and urine scanty, though 
od the coat has some gloss now on it. I sent a bolus of Calomel 
IP, i, P. Opii. Yii., and ordered to report at ten p.m. the animal’s 
ng progress. 
at 10.15 p.m.—He has appeared easier ; eaten and drank all that 
ve was offered him, but makes frequent, though unavailing efforts to 
ed micturate. SolI gave him Sp. Eth. Nit. 3i., with Mucilage viii. 
nd in draught. 
be 11th ; ten a.m.—Pulse forty-six, soft and full; appetite toler- 
ably fair; mucous surfaces slightly injected; bowels torpid ; 
mn belly tucked up ; has vomited twice about a pint of dark-coloured 
his fluid ; continues to sit on his haunches at intervals, but has mic- 
id. turated frecly. To be kept quiet, and continue same diet and 
vas tea. Attendant to watch him, and send for me if I am wanted. 
of 12th ; about ten a.m.—Cob was worse ; so the owner requested 
oat my attendance. Being from home, Mr. J. S. Woods, Ist class 
cks veterinary surgeon, Indian Army, was kind enough to officiate 
for me, and ordered Sp. Eth. Nit. Sp. Arom. Am., Tinct. Opii: 
rice ana 3i., Aq. Menth. Pip. ad =xii., and same diet to be given. At 
at nine p.m., on my return, I visited the animal, and found him 
ilse sitting on his haunches and ejecting ingesta with a little fluid. 
the The mucous membranes again presented the deep yellow tinge, 
‘ur- and my patient seemed listless and dejected. Repeat the Calo- 
' to mel and Opium in bolus, and attend to his general comfort. 
the Offer him anything he will partake of. 
ugh 13th ; nine a.m.—Patient better in every way ; nurse him well, 
be and report. 
This 14th ; eight p.m—Owner called on me, and asked my consent 
to poleaxe the cob, as he was suffering such agony, and fre- 
quently vomiting. He censidered it impossible for him to 
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recover, and in this opinion several of his friends coincided. 
Having been from home since seven a.m.,I did not visit the 
patient till eleven p.m., when I found him as above described. 
On inquiry, I was informed that the faces were normal in 
colour, and that he had passed urine freely. Pulse fifty-seven, 
and full ; visible mucous tissues highly injected ; pain on pressure 
to abdomen ; looking round at his flanks; rolling about; then 
up and pawing violently, and sweating profusely. I lost no time 


Arom. zii., in Mucilage Oi. Well hand-rub the legs with tur- 
pentine and vinegar; allow malt and hay tea to drink, attend to 
general comforts of animal, and watch him during the night. 

15th; nine a.m—Attendant reports favourably. The horse 
has drank the tea and eaten some mash, with crushed oats and 
a small portion of hay. He has been squatting on his haunches 
for about an hour this morning, and vomited nearly a quart of 
fluid commingled with bran. I find his pulse to be forty-six, 
and hard; visible mucous membranes tolerably normal; ex- 
amined the faeces, which are healthy in colour, and saw him 
urinate freely. It struck me that it would be well to test the 
vomited fluid. I did so, but could detect no deleterious matter 
or mucus therein. On examining a portion of it microscopically, 
I also failed to discover anything wrong; so I was of opinion 
that it was a case of portal congestion of the liver, as I had 
previously stated to the owner, and adhered to throughout the 
case. I simply ordered same tea and mash diet, with crushed 
oats, and ten minutes’ gentle exercise in the yard, to allow him 
the benefit of the fresh air. 

16th.—Better in every respect. He has only been, I am told, 
on his haunches and vomited, once up to 11.30 a.m., when I saw 
him. Then the pulse was forty-two, and soft; the mucous 
membranes resuming their natural aspect; extremities rather 
cold, and the horse appears anxious for food. Sent a bolus of 
Ferri Sulph. si., Ext. Zingib. 3ii., Gent. Co. siii, Glycerine, g.s., 
to be given at two p.m. Give fifteen minutes’ gentle exercise in 
the adjoining paddock. 

17th.—Steadily improving. Will cat anything offered to him ; 
lies down comfortably, though of course he is extremely weak, 
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and staggers a little on rising; excretions normal; has not 
vomited since seven a.m., and then only, the groom says, about 
half a pint of fluid, and that of a far lighter colour. Ordered 
twenty minutes’ walking exercise, and to repeat the tonic medi- 
cine. To have a thorough good dressing on his return from the 
paddock, the box well cleaned out, and a liberal supply of fresh 
litter, with a good sprinkling of Langston Jones’ Patent Universal 
Disinfecting Powder on the run to the drains, and in the adjoin- 
ing stalls. 

18th ; two p.m.—Progressing favourably. He has attempted 
once to vomit during this morning, but only avery small portion 
of ingesta passed through the nares. Pulse forty, and soft ; 
excretions healthy ; coat loose, and slightly glossy ; belly drop- 
ping; eye far brighter; extremities natural in temperature. 
Continue diet, and give hay tea only. 

19th.—Paid my last professional visit to the animal, as he 
now only requires generous and careful diet, with moderate exer- 
cise; and if the weather permits, he may be turned, within a 
week, into the paddock for two or three hours daily; but he 
needs great care and attention during the ensuing few days. 

On Saturday, 27th inst., I saw the owner, who told me the cob 
was quite saucy, and his appetite voracious ; he should not work 
him again, but sell him as soonas he was fit to show; and on this, 
the 28th day of June, I am informed that he has been disposed 
of to a person who had him some two years since, under the 
supposition that he may not have a recurrence of the attack. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I shall be happy to receive any practical 
hint, either from you or your numerous readers, relative to this 
case and its treatment; as | candidly confess it is only the 
second that has occurred to me during my practice, and both 
animals have survived the attack. I have searched both French 
and English authors for information in analogous cases, but with 
the exception of the review by J. S. Gamgee, in vol. xxv. of the 
Veterinarian (p. 387 et seg.) I could learn nothing to assist me. 

[In our sub-editorial observations, our contributor will find a 
notice on Vomition in the Horse, which embodies the most 
recent views entertained with regard to this pathological act.— 
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HORSE-SHOEING 
BY W. A. DUNBAR, V.S., ONTARIO, CANADA.* 


MUCH has been written and many theories have been advanced 
on this subject. It is a theme which has engaged the attention 
of individuals of every rank and of every grade of intelligence. 
Some of the most polished men of letters have not hesitated to 
exercise the power of their genius in devising methods of shoe- 
ing, and in describing, even to the most minute particulars, the 
manner in which horses should be shod. The most illiterate— 
full of ignorance and self-conceit—have also deemed themselves 
qualified to grapple with this matter, and to fully promulgate 
its most approved principles. In fact, so much has been said 
and written on the subject, and so many, various, and conflicting, 
are the opinions expressed by those who profess to know all 
about it, that one is compelled to wonder whether there really zs 
any proper way of performing the operation—any manner in 
which it can be performed without immediately or ultimately 
inflicting a permanent injury to the foot. One tells us that “it 
is imperatively necessary, for the proper preservation of the feet, 





to pare them well at each shoeing; to thin the sole until it will 
yield to the pressure of the strong thumb of the smith.” This, 
they say, “preserves the elasticity of the hoof, permits a suff- 
cient supply of moisture,” and, no doubt, prevents the feet from 
becoming affected with dry rot. Another tells us that on no 

account should the foot—especially the sole or frog—be pared 
at all; that the least cutting of these parts will cause swift 
destruction in the shape of laminitis, navicularthritis, villitis, 
corns, quittor, canker, thrush, etc. They tel! us that the sole and 
frog will exfoliate their waste matter as fast as is necessary by 
a natural process, and the aid of art is never required. Another 
authority is quite sure that the toe should be shortened and 
lowered as much as possible, but no rasp or knife, nor any other 
edged instrument, should ever be brought in contact with the 
heels. For if the heels are cut away we are told that the back 
tendons will be irretrievably ruined. Still another is just as 


* Kead at a meeting ot the Ontario Veterinary Medical Society. 
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sanguine that the heels should be periodically cut down for the 
purpose of preventing that bugbear disease called “contraction.” 
Their logic for this is something like the following: viz., they 
tell us that a flat foot is never a contracted foot, and the heels 
of a flat foot are always low; therefore by keeping the heels of 
any foot low it will be prevented from becoming contracted. 
These are only a few of the many opinions regarding the 
manner in which a horse’s foot should be prepared for the shoe. 
With regard to the kind of shoe to be used, and the manner 
of applying it, opinions are just as varied. One tells us that the 
shoe should be heavy, to prevent concussion; another that it 
should be light, to preserve elasticity. Many are confident that 
the ordinary seated shoe has given better satisfaction than any 
other which has yet been invented ; this, they say, is evidenced 
by the length of time it has been in use. On the other hand, a 
high authority in the veterinary art says that the ordinary 
seated shoe is the most irrational invention that ever emanated 
from a man’s brain. Some are of opinion that the shoe, instead 
of being concave on its inner surface, should be flat, so that it 
would have a bearing on the sole as well as on the wall of the 
foot, excepting at the heel, where it should be narrowed, so as 
only to rest on the wall. This sort of shoe, we are told, is an 
effectual preventive of corns. Others admire and extol the 
excellencies of a shoe invented several years ago by a French- 
man. This shoe is merely a narrow strip of iron, the width of 
which is equal to the width of the wall of the hoof, and is about 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness. It is perforated by 
a few nail-holes, and bent to correspond with the shape of 
the foot. The manner of applying the shoe is peculiar: 
the wall of the hoof is cut down about threc-eighths of an 
inch, leaving the sole prominent; into this groove the shoe 
is fitted, after which it is nailed to the foot. When this 
shoe is properly applied, the sole of the foot and the ground 
surface of the shoe are on a level. The principal and great 
advantage of this shoe, we are told, is the fact that the horse 
receives all the benefits of going barefooted, while he is shod. 
He is shod, and is oblivious of the fact. Many are of the 
opinion that a shoe should not project even a hair’s-breadth 
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beyond the limits of the hoof, as any variation from this rule 
would be productive of the most serious results. Others are 
just as positive that, for the comfort of the animal, the heels of 
the shoe should be allowed to project more or less. As to the 
number of nails necessary to attach the shoe to the foot, and the 
position they should occupy in the shoe, there is also great 
diversity of opinion. Some maintain that five nails—three on 
the outer, and two on the inner side—are quite sufficient to hold 
a shoe in position on any horse for any reasonable length of 
time, and that any more than this will do irreparable injury. 
Others affirm that the combined strength cf from eight to ten 
nails are requisite to properly attach a shoe to the foot of a 
heavy horse, and for smaller horses proportionately fewer. Some 
are very much in favour of toe clips, and say that they very 
materially assist in keeping the shoe in position; while others 
say that they are an abomination, working all manner of mis- 
chief. Now, with regard to fitting the shoe to the foot, we are 
told by those who pretend to know, that the shoe should never 
be applied hot, as doing so will, in a very short time, deprive 
the hoof of its natural moisture, and cause it to become brittle. 
Others, whose knowledge of the matter is probably just as ex- 
tensive, inform us that a shoe cannot be properly fitted unless 
when in a heated state. 

That horse-shoeing is a subject of paramount importance is 
indisputable ; and that much damage is done to horses’ feet by 
whimsical and improper modes of shoeing is also true. Nor is 
this much to be wondered at when the fact is considered that, in 
this country, not more than one horse-shoer in fifty possesses 
any knowledge of the anatomical or physiological structure of 
the horse’s foot, and the others on this account are certainly in- 
capable, to a very great extent, of understanding its requirements. 
And yet there is not one individual in the country that pursues 
the avocation of horse-shoeing who, if questioned on the subject, 
will not give you to understand that he possesses first-class 
professional acquirements ; and if asked to describe the structure 
of the foot will not hesitate to do so, and the more ignorant he 
is of the subject the more voluble and absurd is his description 
likely to be. 
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However, having had some experience in horse-shoeing, I am 
perfectly well aware that bad shoeing cannot be fully attributed, 
in every case, to the incapacity of the smith; because in many 
cases—no matter how absurd the plan may be—he is required 
to perform the operation as dictated by the owner of the animal. 
And some owners of horses have certainly extremely peculiar 
ideas regarding the manner in which they should be shod. Of 
course it is optional with the smith whether he shoes a horse in 
the manner which he knows is improper, and is likely to do the 
animal an injury; but he must do one of two things—cither do 
as desired, or lose custom; and as it is not pleasant to lose 
custom, he usually consents to do as requested. Although I am 
quite convinced that if the shoeing-smith really understands his 
business, he will have far more credit, and will certainly lose 
nothing in a pecuniary point of view, by refusing to shoe a horse 
when called upon to do so in an improper manner. And I think 
that it is imperatively necessary that every horse-shoer should 
thoroughly understand his business—that he should be well 
informed regarding the formation of the structure he has to 
deal with, and the diseases to which it is liable; so that by 
proper shoeing he will be enabled, to a great extent, to prevent 
several diseases to which the foot of the horse is subject, and, 
when disease has actually been contracted, will be capable of 
applying a shoe to the best advantage. I think that the above 
qualification ought to be made compulsory on every person who 
intends becoming a horse-shoer. It is also the duty of every 
veterinary student to give that attention to the study of the foot 
and its diseases which the importance of the subject requires, so 
that he may be enabled to give proper advice in the matter 
of shoeing when called upon to do so, 

There are, as afore-mentioned, very many methods of shoeing 
horses, each claiming special superiority. But I think that no 
particular rule can be exclusively carried out, in every case, with 
advantage, not even where the feet are sound. For instance, a 
flat foot requires to be shod in a different manner from a hollow 
or concave foot. A great deal also depends on the kind of 
work the animal is required to perform. The kind of shoeing 
required by a draught horse is probably altogether unsuitable 
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for one which is used as a racer or hunter. But I think there is 
one general rule which will apply in every case, and that is to 
endeavour to preserve, as far as possible, the natural shape and 
condition of the foot. 

No doubt shoeing is a necessary evil, but very much of the 
evil can certainly be obviated by a careful performance of the 
operation. With regard to cutting or paring the feet, there is 
certainly by far too much of it done; at the same time I am 
inclined to think that some are a little too fastidious in this 
matter. For instance, we are told, by pretty high authority, 
that the drawing-knife should be banished from every forge, and 
that any trimming that the foot may require should be done by 
the rasp, and the rasp only. Now I, for one, must admit my 
inability to comprehend why such restrictions should be put 
on the use of the drawing-knife: it is certainly not a very 
dangerous or formidable-looking instrument, especially when in 
the hands of those who are properly qualified to use it ; and if 
cutting or paring is at any time necessary, I certainly think that 
the knife is the most proper, as well as the most scientific instru- 
ment to accomplish it with. With regard to the theory that 
the sole never requires paring, I think that, as a rule, it is not 
entirely correct. Of course we are told that the sole relieves 
itself of its waste material by a natural process ; and, no doubt, 
this is quite correct as long as the foot is not encumbered with a 
shoe, and is permitted to come in more immediate contact with 
the ground, where the consequent friction, it is true, very effec- 
tually assists in the removal of superfluous horn from the sole, 
as well as from the rest of the surface of the foot. And there 
are certain forms of feet, such as flat or pumiced feet, which, even 
when shod for a considerable length of time, certainly do not 
require any paring of the sole, frog, or even the walls, with the 
exception of the toe, which, as the growth of horn seems 
concentrated in this particular portion of the kinds of feet men- 
tioned, requires to be periodically curtailed of its superfluous 
growth. But there are other forms of feet, in which the growth 
of horn is so very abundant that, when shod sometimes even for 
a limited period, their partial deformity, from excess of horn, is 
very evident ; and this abundant growth is usually not, by any 
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means, confined to the zwa// of the hoof, but is also manifested to 
as great an extent by the sole, and sometimes proportionately 
so by the frog. I have often, on removing the shoe from a foot 
of this description, found an accumulation of waste horn covering 
the sole, varying from 2 to } of an inch in thickness. A large 
portion of this waste material has no fibrous connection whatever 
with the true insensitive sole, and certainly can serve no good 
purpose in being allowed to remain attached thereto; for if the 
hoof had not been shod no such accumulation would have taken 
place. And I think that for the good of the foot all such decom- 
posed a%7s should be entirely removed from it; and this can 
be best accomplished by the free use of the drawing-knife. Of 
course, the sole should not be pared to any particular degree of 
thinness ; as a general principle, when the true fibrous structure 
of the sole is reached, the process of paring should immediately 
cease. The wall and bars should also be reduced to their 
natural proportions ; but I think it is scarcely ever necessary to 
touch the healthy frog with a knife. 

In hazarding an opinion regarding the kind of shoe best 
adapted for draught horses, I do not hesitate to make choice 
of the ordinary seated shoe. Very true, this shoe is condemned 
by some persons as being a great cause of corns in the feet 
—in fact, a regular corn producer. And I have no doubt 
that if this shoe is not properly made, nor rightly applied to 
the foot, it will produce corns as well as any other form of 
shoe. Professor Williams, in speaking of this form of shoe, 
remarks that it has no bearing on the hoof—only on those 
parts where it should not have a bearing. I infer from this 
remark that he is of the opinion that what is termed the 
ordinary seated shoe rests too hard on the heel, especially on 
that portion in which corns usually appear, and has no bearing 
on the sole, where he says a shoe should, in every case, have a 
bearing. Now with regard to the too hard bearing on the heels, 
I deny that it is necessarily a characteristic of this shoe, but is 
merely so when not properly fitted and applied. 

With regard to the theory that the shoe should, in every case, 
have a bearing on the sole as well as on the wall, I beg to say 
that, for the following reasons, I do not think it is unexceptionably 
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correct: Ist, A well-formed hollow or concave foot, when in an 
unshod or natural state, has very little, if any, connection with 
the ground, so far as the sole is concerned,—the wall and frog 
being the principal, and, in many cases, the only surfaces in 
immediate contact therewith; and yet the foot maintains its 
healthy condition, with not the least symptom of lameness 
occasioned by the non-contact of the sole with the ground: 
which is certainly very surprising, if it is really necessary that 
the sole, when the hoof is in a shod state, should always be sub- 
jected to the pressure of the shoe. 2nd, In flat or pumiced feet, 
where the sole really does come in contact, more or less, with 
the ground, we find that these feet, instead of being benefited 
by such a privilege, are always, to a greater or lesser extent, 
damaged by it. In fact, animals possessing these kinds of feet 
are incapable of progressing with any degree of satisfaction, 
unless when shod, and that too with ordizary seated shoes, which 
have no bearing on the sole. Perhaps it may be said that a 
pumiced foot is a diseased foot, and on this account is incapable 
of sustaining sole pressure. Well, this I admit, and shall merely 
mention flat, healthy feet as examples, and shall say that the 
nearer a foot approaches to flatness, the less adapted it is to go 
on hard or even soft roads without being shod; which I think 
shows very plainly that the sole is a comparatively tender por- p 
tion of the foot, and not by any means calculated to sustain an 
equal amount of pressure with the wall. 
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There is in the healthy foot a certain degree of elasticity in D 
connection with the insensitive sole, and if this elasticity is de- is 
stroyed (which it certainly must be to a great extent, if the shoe 3. 
is allowed to rest on the sole), the sensitive structures of the foot a 
must suffer more or less from the consequent concussion. I of 
think, then, that a shoe which has no bearing on the sole is calcu- “ 
lated to give more general satisfaction than one that has; and, is 
accordingly, as I stated before, I think that the ordinary seated “ 
shoe, when properly forged, is the shoe best suited for draught- De 
horse wear. But very unfortunately this ordixary seated shoe, as > 
it is termed, is sometimes made with an extraordinary seat, and Hi 
sometimes without azy seat whatever. Now, in making this = 


shoe, I think that the seated portion should always be made 
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wide enough to cover, not only the wall, but also the connection 
between the sole and wall. It should be made to fit the foot in 
every particular—neither too large nor too small. The weight 
of the shoe should be in proportion to the size of the animal. 
The toe and heel caulks should be of equal length, and should 
never exceed half an inch. Very much damage is often done to 
the limbs and feet of horses by wearing caulks of too great 
length, and also from caulks of unequal length. I think that 
toe clips, especially on the shoes of draught horses, are very 
beneficial, as they materially assist in keeping the shoe in 
position on the foot. I know they are condemned by some as 
being injurious, but during twenty years’ experience in horse- 
shoeing, I have never observed any bad effects from them. 

With regard to applying a hot shoe to the foot in fitting it, I 
think that to fit the shoe properly it is quite necessary to do so, 
and if done judiciously, it certainly does the foot no harm. If 
the shoe is at a red heat, an application of two seconds’ duration 
is quite sufficient to mark the inequalities, if there are any, on 
the hoof. And when by this means the surface of the hoof and 
that of the shoe are made perfectly to correspond, the hot shoe 
should again be applied for two or three seconds, to thoroughly 
suit itself. This gives the shoe a far better bearing than could 
possibly be given to it by either knife or rasp alone. 


Dr. HERZEN, of Florence, has recently invented a new method of preserving 
meat. The advantages it claims over all previous systems are—1. The meat 
is exported raw, without salting ; 2. No tins or air-tight vessels are required ; 
3. It is prepared for shipment at little or no expense ; 4. No skilled work- 
men are necessary; 5. It is like ordinary butcher’s meat; 6. Eminent 
chemists testify that it is healthy and nutritious. The inventors have a host 
of certificates in favour of their system, and the initiatory company is about 
to commence operations in the River Plate, with a capital of £16,000 sterling, 
to be increased as the business develops itself. Professor Mantegazza, who 
is well known on the River Plate, says he partook of some of the meat, 
roast and boiled, after twelve months’ preservation, and found it succulent 
and nutritious. So did the Generals of the Italian Commissariat and Health 
Departments, who assisted at a recent dinner in Florence ; and Professor 
Crudelli, of the Roman University, says his cook mistook the Herzen beef 
for a piece of butcher’s meat from the Piazza Navona market. The Roman 
Hospital gave an order for 2oolb. of this meat, and some shipping agents 
still larger orders. The business is susceptible of great development in the 
River Plate, where sheep are worth only eight shillings each. 
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Editorial. 
THE DIFFUSION OF CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA, 


THE successful suppression of, or protection from, an infectious or con- 
tagious disease, whether of man or beast, depends upon an intimate 
knowledge of the way in which it extends and maintains itself. In 
direct proportion as this knowledge is exact, and also in direct propor- 
tion to the energy and judgment with which the medical or sanitary 
measures which are based on this knowledge is applied, will beneficial 
results be obtained. 

With several of the transmissible disorders of animals, there can be—and 
is, we fancy—no doubt as to the mode in which the viruliferous element 
is conveyed to healthy but susceptible creatures ; but with others, there 
appears to be indecision and confusion as to their manner of propa- 
gation ; and with some of the more serious scourges this absence of 
definite knowledge, or hesitation in accepting what knowled ge we already 
possess of a reliable kind, may be fraught with grave danger to particular 
interests, and more especially those of agriculture. 

To no malady, perhaps, which comes within the cognizance of the 
veterinarian, are these last remarks more applicable than to the virulent 
Pleuro-pneumonia of bovines—the Pleuro-pneumonia E pizooti ca of 
Professor Walley. Our success in extinguishing this most destructive 
disease, which has been permitted to harass our agriculture and to 
inflict upon. the country incalculable loss for now forty-six years, must 
ultimately depend, not upon what may be ascertained with regard to its 
pathology or pathological anatomy, but upon our knowledge of the 
life-history of its contagium, and the strictly enforced sanitary measures 
which this history will indicate. 

We will leave on one side, as of no account, the evidence of those 
many practical men who, we are informed, declare that this malady 
‘arises spontaneously under ordinary causes, and is not a contagious 
disease.”’ 

We have had sufficient experience at times of what are called “ prac- 
tical” men to attach little, if any value, to their notions ; as it was often 
only too evident that the designation was borrowed to cover ignorance, 
or from some other motive which very materialiy diminished the regard 
we are sometimes disposed to attach to it. 

Well educated scientific men, who have been thoroughly trained in 
the study of animal diseases, whose observation has been very great and 
has extended over a lifetime, and whose energies have not suffered, nor 
their judgment got warped, from the loss of their youthful enthusiasm 
for their science, are agreed that the disease is communicable ; though 
not to every cow or Ox “exposed to the contagium, but to a variable per- 
centage. ‘These men have also taught that the contagium may be 
conveyed in several ways, though the most potent of all is, of course, 
by contact with the living diseased animal. This teac hing was founded 
on the facts which presented themselves in every-day experience. Such 
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authorities as these, of whom it may be truly said that they exhibit no 
trace of rancorous senility nor compulsory incredulity, deserve a hearing 
in the discussion of this most important question. 

Some twelve months ago, the agricultural and veterinary world were 
startled by the announcement that “ Pleuro-pneumonia does not extend 
the area of its existence by any of the ordinary means which cause the 
spread of infectious diseases.” This astonishing statement was the 
outcome of a very small number of experiments—some of them made 
on animals which do not take the disease—and which yielded negative 
results ; and as it had been always considered by those who were best 
acquainted with the malady—laymen and scientists—that it spread like 
other contagious or infectious diseases of man or beast, every one began 
to ask in what way it could possibly extend. To this inquiry it was 
answered, that the sentence was intended to intimate that the a7r expired 
from the lungs of the //zzzg diseased ox could alone convey the con- 
tagium to a healthy one. When again challenged, a concession was 
made in this very peremptory statement, and it was admitted that the 
disease spreads by cohabitation alone, and that “ putting healthy animals 
into a place charged with the breath and exia/atron from living diseased 
beasts was the most likely way of communicating the disease.’’ Here 
it will be seen that the exha/ation from a sick animal is added to the 
breath, and the admission is made that a place could be tainted by 
these ; though for how long a time the pollution might be sufficiently 
energetic to infect healthy animals introduced into this atmosphere, after 
the removal of the sick beasts, is left in obscurity. 

The history of the disease was also appealed to in support of the 
statement ; and it was asserted that this malady had never spread like 
Cattle-plague, Sheep-pox, or Foot-and-mouth disease. “ While Foot- 
and-mouth disease extends through a district or country,” it was added, 
“Lung disease remains confined to a few farms, and sensibly decreases 
whenever the movement of diseased animals is prevented ; but if the 
contagium could be carried by means of substances which had been in 
contact with diseased animals, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
spread of the malady would be infinitely more rapid than it ever has 
been.” The attempt to support the theory which had been developed 
from the few negative experiments, appears to have produced a strange 
interpretation of facts, and a curious reading of history ; as well as a 
most unpardonable forgetfulness of the viruliferous properties and dif- 
fusibility of contagious maladies in general. For centuries it has been 
recognised that the spread of contagious diseases is intimately related 
to the movement of sick animals; check this movement, and practise 
rigid isolation, and the most intensely infectious disorder—the Cattle- 
plague itself—will sensibly, and even largely, decrease. In this respect, 
Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia differs in nothing from the maladies just 
mentioned; nor from Glanders, Anthrax, Rabies, and other virulent 
disorders. It betrays a very feeble memory, or an exceedingly imperfect 
knowledge of the history of this particular malady, when we are asked 
to believe that it has never spread like other contagions. We need 
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only refer to the advent of the scourge in this country in 1841, at ‘he 
Cape of Good Hope in 1854, and in Australia in 1858, to show this, 
and to prove that, when newly introduced into a country, it spreads 
rapidly, and with a corresponding virulency and mortality. 

‘With regard to the amount of reliance to be placed upon the results 
of the experiments alluded to, we fear that this must be very small 
indeed ; and this apprehension, which we were the first to entertain, we 
find the very highest authorities, who have alluded to them, share. For 
instance, Professor Oreste, Director of the Royal Veterinary College 
at Milan, says that whatever conclusions may be drawn from the experi- 
ments of the English writer are at present premature, as ulterior obser- 
vations may throw more light on the question.* 

And the opinion that the malady can only be extended by the breath 
of the living animal, has been likewise generally severely commented 
upon by those who have had most experience of it ; as it is opposed by 
the facts derived from every-day observation.* Indeed, it is impossible 
10t to feel astonished that such an opinion sheuld be for a moment 
entertained by any one who is even imperfectly acquainted with the 
disease. If we admit, as we have every reason for doing, that it owes 
its existence and maintenance solely to its contagious properties, and 
that it only appears in a country or district when it has been carned 
there, then how can its manifestation on a farm or farms in such a 
district be accounted for when no living diseased animal has been 
introduced among the cattle therein, and these have not been in contact 
with the plague-stricken beyond the bounds of their habitations? Such 
outbreaks are frequent, and many will be present in the memory of 
every country practitioner ; while similar occurrences are noted in the 
extension of Cattle-plague and other — disorders of a like 
character, and at once effectually dispose of the above hypothesis. Not 
only this, but well at uthenticated instances are on record in which the 
outbreak of Pleuro-pneumonia under such circumstances has been traced 
to the conveyance of the contagium by other than the breath of the living 
animal. Some of these instances have certainly been recorded by Con- 
tit rental veterinarians ; but we fail to see that they are not to be accepted 
asreliable. Ourac quaintance with our foreign colleagues, and our know- 
ledge of their abilities and integrity as men of science, is greater than 
that of those who have ventured to disparage them by accusing them 
of inventing fictions with regard to this malady, and branding them as 
unworthy of credit.t We must remember that many of these authorities 


*  Qualsiasi conclusione ricavata dalle mentovate esperienze dello scrittore inglese 






sarebl he per ora prematusa ; le ulte eriori osservazioni potramo meglio schiarire la quis- 
tione.”—Gazetta Medico-V: fe renart 

+ ** Nous regrettons que pareilles opinions soient vulgarisées par un journal vété- 
rinaire ; elles vont al’encontre de l’observation Ce tous I sjours. Ne ne reconnaitre 
Ja cause de la contagion, c’est faire un aveu « tissance, que nous_préferens a des 
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de Bruxelles ; April, 1870. 
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occupy a position in the estimation of their Governments, of the scientific 
world, and of the public, which has not yet been conceded to vete- 
rinarians in this country, and that they possess the entire confidence of 
their respective communities in everything pertaining to their particular 
calling. So that at international congresses which are assembled to dis- 
cuss veterinary matters, these men are sent to represent their profession 
—instead of, as in this country, medical men: and they are also deemed 
perfectly competent to undertake investigations into the nature and 
pathology of contagious diseases of animals—a qualification or privilege 
not yet accorded to English veterinarians. If this be so, then we can 
scarcely look upon foreign veterinary surgeons as untrustworthy, and 
fabricators of fictions. 

Several instances are recorded by these men, in which the flesh of 
cattle that had been affected with Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia has 
been the cause of outbreaks of the disease in places where no movement 
of animals had occurred, and to which the breath of a living sick ox had 
not penetrated. But in all, or nearly all of these instances, the flesh was 
yet warm; and it has been admitted that exposure to the air—and_par- 
ticularly to a current—for twenty-four hours, was sufficient to destroy its 
contagiferous properties. Buta recent paper on the subject from the 
pen of Mr. Lydtin, veterinary surgeon at Eppingen, Baden, and which 
appears in the Afittheilungen aus Baden (No. 1, 1876), and also in the 
Recueil (May, 30, 1876), proves that the contagium can be conveyed by 
the flesh when cold. It may be remarked that, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, the Veterinary Sanitary Service is so well organised, that all out- 
breaks of disease are carefully inquired into and traced to their source, 
and the result reported to the Government. Consequently, the ways 
in which contagious diseases are spread are often discovered, when 
otherwise they would not have been ascertained, or would be attributed 
to ‘spontaneous generation,”’ or “ something in the air.” 

The facts of Lydtin’s case are as follows :—On August 3rd, 1875, a 
Mr. D , of Sulzfeld, sold to the dealers X—— and G——, of Ber- 
wangen, for forty-five florins, a fat year-and-a-half-old beast, which had 
been slightly unwell the previous evening. On the 4th it was killed 
and cut up at Berwangen ; and on the sth the dealers came to the vendor 
with a large piece of lung and about eleven pounds of flesh from a 
bovine animal, which they stated was the one they bought, and which 
they declared was found to be affected with Pleuro-pneumonia after it 





de mieux—a paper on this disease, and which has been exhumed from a periodical 
defunct for more than thirty years : which paper is a translation from the French by 
the late Mr. Ernes, and is a summary of the observations of foreign veterinary surgeons 
made long previous to that period. 

This réchaufé is introduced to notice on the plea that it has an important bearing 
on the inquiry about to be instituted by the special direction of the Royal Agricultural 


Society. The article . . . . is full of interest to the medical reader.” We presume 
that the inquiry alluded to is that now being conducted at the Brown Institute by Dr. 
Burdon-Sanderson ; but we fail to see that the old article in question can have an 


important bearing, or be full of interest to the medicad reader, as it merely ceatains the 
opinions of men which the authority we quote from pronounces untrustworthy and 
untruthful. 
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was slaughtered, so that they were not at liberty to dispose of the car- 
case. The piece of lung was shown by D—— to the inspector of the 
siaughter- house at Sulzfeld, who recognised the lesions of the disease ; 
and, to prevent a law-suit, the former bought the beef that the Jew dealers 
had brought. ‘Lhe Jatter also, by exciting hi s fears, extorted two other 
beasts from him for about one-half of their value. Scarcely had they 
gone, however, than D ’s bailitf discovered that the flesh left by them 
was not fresh, but sticky, stale, and foul-smelling ; so that it could not be 
from an animal killed only twenty-four hours previously. The idea that 
he had been cheated took possession of D-——, and he went to Ber- 
wangen to see the mapactet of the slaughter-house there. ‘The latter 
informed him that he had carefu Hy examined his beast both before and 


after slaughter, and no trace of disease was found in it; also that the 


lesh the dealers had given him was in no respect like that from this 
animal, but was from another killed — days previously. On being 
confirmed that it was a case of fraud, D—-— put the case in the hands 
of the police, and after a regular inquiry the dealers were found guilty, 
and condemned, one to three, the other to two months’ im prisonment, 
and to pay all expenses. 

On August 30—twenty-five days after the flesh and piece of lung had 
been brought on his premises—one of the four remaining cows belong- 
ing to 1)—— became ill, and soon exhibited all the symptoms of Pleuro- 
pneumonia, and when killed the diagnosis was fully confirmed. Some 
days aiterwards another cow was attacked, and after that a third. These, 
as weil as the fourth, were slaughtered ; and in ail there were eviden 
signs of Pleuro-pneumonia. 

A most minute inquiry was instituted, and it was proved that before 
the arrival of the dealers in the cow-shed, with the lung and flesh, there 
had never been ” ns and that though the beasts had not been 
bred by D——, yet they came from sheds in the locality, in which 
P] leuro-pneume aa had not been seen for a number of years. 

The result of this exhaustive inquiry was the conclusion that the con- 
tagion had been carried by the dealers, and particularly by the ddris 
they brought with them, which, though cold for three or four days, was 
yet virulent. 

We commend this interesting addition to the facts of a similar kind 


vhich — I een reco rded, to the Shropshire authorities, as sup] 








ipperting 
the wise Cecision they arrived at some months ago on the advice of Mr. 
Litt. We suppose it is nce less to bring it to the notice of the Vete- 
rinary Department of the Priv: Council. The fost hoc, propter hoc, is 
very convenient, and saves trouble; though it may be a serious adage 
for the country. 
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APPOINTMENT OF A NEW PRINCIPAL VETERINARY 
SURGEON TO THE ARMY. 


A MosT unusual event has occurred in the appointment of a new prin- 
cipal veterinary surgeon to the Army. Twenty-three years have elapsed 
since such an appointment was last announced, and some of the pessi- 
mists began to doubt whether such an occurrence was likely to take 
place again during this century. The Gazette of June 27, however, 
must have dispelled their fears, and have given them a little hope that 
such stagnation of promotion as has been prevalent in the Army Vete- 
rinary Department for so many years is likely to cease. Staff Veterinary 
Surgeon James Collins has been selected to succeed the late Mr. 
John Wilkinson ; and we feel assured that this announcement will give 
great and general satisfacnon. Mr. Collins was appointed veterinary 
surgeon to the Inniskilling Dragoons on June 23, 1854, and served 
with that regiment during the Crimean War. Being promoted to the 
rank of staff veterinary surgeon on October 17, 1866, he proceeded to 
India, where he held a responsible position until he returned to England 
in i872. We feel certain that the Department will be benefited by the 
appointment ; as Mr. Collins has had a large and varied experience, on 
active service as well as during peace, at home as well as abroad; and 
that those reforms and improvements which have leen so long and 
cently required will receive attention. Great discontent prevails, 
and not without good reason. If this can be removed, and the Depart- 
ment brought up to the level of modern requirements, Mr. Collins will 
leserve the thanks of Army Veterinary Surgeons, and will also have 
rred a benefit on the country. In the meantime, he should obtain 


the hearty support and co-operation of those over whom he presides. 




















EDINBURGH VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Tue Committee of Management of the Dick Trust, in accordance with 
powers remitted to them by the trustees, unanimously agreed, at a 
meeting held on the 22nd ef June, to appoint Professur Walley lecturer 
on Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 

While resigning the chair of Anatomy, Professor Walley will still hold 
that of Cattle Pathology—the chair of Anatomy thus being rendered 
vacant, 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON VOMITION IN THE HORSE, BEFORE 
AND AFTER RUPTURE OF THE STOMACH. 


For very many years there have arisen, at intervals, discussions with regard 
to vomition in the horse ; and it would appear that the subject yet affords suffi- 
cient diversity of opinion to elicit comments from some of the highest veteri- 
nary authorities on the Continent, and particularly in France. In the Recuer/ 
for March, 1875, communications from MM. Félizet of Elbeuf, and Dus of 
Mehun, are inserted ; and these, with the case published in the present num- 
ber of the Veterinary Fournal, as well as in other veterinary periodicals, 
would go to prove that vomition in this animal may take place without rup- 
ture of the stomach. Gradually light appears to be thrown upon this greatly 
controverted subject ; the observations of practitioners have furnished excel- 
lent facts, which theory, at first hesitating, should explain and confirm. 

It is now thoroughly demonstrated that the horse may vomit without con- 
comitant or consecutive rupture of the stomach. But may vomition occur 
when that organ is ruptured and its contents have escaped into the abdominal 
cavity? At the commencement of his communication, Félizet notes that 
this pathological fact had been for some time observed and affirmed by 
Caussé of Bordeaux ; and without contesting the observations collected by 
his colleague, he considers it somewhat problematical whether vomition can 
be accomplished after rupture of the stomach and the evacuation of the 
matters it may have contained. 

Indeed, at the first glance, it is difficult to explain the occurrence of vomi- 
tion in sucha case, and one is little disposed to admit its possibility—already 
doubtful when the stomach is intact. 

It is generally recognised that vomition in the horse is rare and very diffi- 
cult, chiefly because of the powerful occlusion of the cesophageal orifice. We 
may remember the experiment of Bourgelat, in which the stomach, distended 
with air or water and the cardia untied, was submitted to severe pressure, 
and even torn, without any of its contents escaping by the cesophagus. 
From this exclusively anatomical fact no doubt arose the belief that vomition 
is all but impossible, and that the violent efforts made by the horse to induce 
it should rather result in rupture of the stomach than the expulsion of alimen- 
tary matters. 

On the other hand, it has been maintained that vomition in the horse was 
a sign of rupture of the stomach. And, again, some practitioners have 
admitted that vomition may occur after that lesion. But previous to the 
observations of Caussé this was not well demonstrated. 

From this brief exposé, Professor Lavocat, the distinguished Director of the 
National Veterinary School at Toulouse, lays it down as a principle that, 
contrary to the generally received ideas, vomition in the horse may occur 
without rupture of the stomach, and even, in certain cases, after this event. 

How is it possible to explain these facts, in which the resistance of the 
cardia has evidently been overcome? Must we admit that in some horses 
the cesophageal sphincter is feebler than in others? This is scarcely probable. 
According to Lafosse, there is another explanation which, for a long time, 
has appeared to him to be more rational. It is this : in the efforts occurring 
during vomition, the muscular fibres of the stomach, by their reiterated con- 
traction, gradually bring about distension of the cardia, whence they proceed 
in a divergent manner over the gastric parietes. This result, more or less 
marked, should also be attributed to the enfeebling of the muscular fibres, 
whereby they become inert and incapable of longer resistance. 
Therefore it is that the cardia becomes relaxed and dilatable, and that the 
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possibility of vomition in the horse may be explained, even after rupture of 
the viscus. 

That this interpretation is not hypothetical, Lafosse undertakes to demon- 
strate by reference to another authority who is most competent to deal with 
such a question. 

This is M. Arloing, professor of anatomy and physiology at the same 
Institution, who, in reply to Lafosse’s request, furnished the following infor- 
mation :— 

“1s vomition possible in solipeds after rupture of the stomach, the vacuity 
of that viscus, and the escape of the alimentary matters into the abdomen ? 
Such is, in a few words, the question to be decided ; and to do so, we think 
it will be useful to determine, at starting, the agencies at work in producing 
vomition in those animals which perform it easily. Until the seventeenth cen- 
tury—until the time of Bayle and Chirac—it was believed that vomiting was 
only due to contractions of the stomach, With these two authorities a new era 
began, during which it was admitted that the expulsion of the contents of the 
stomach was effected solely through the agency of sudden and jerking con- 
tractions of the diaphragm and abdominal muscles. ‘The experiments of 
Schwartz, and particularly those of Magendie, which had received the appro- 
bation of the Academy, countenanced this view. 

‘* Nevertheless, the passiveness of the stomach was disputed by Maingault, 
Bourdon, and Tantini. For various motives, Budge, Longet, Kiihle, Schiff, 
Colin, etc., again inquired into the subject, and arrived at the conclusion that 
vomition took place through the influence of the stomach and abdominal 
parietes. 

“But if, now-a-days, a large number of physiologists share the latter opinion, 
very few have said anything as to the nature of the part played by the 
stomach. Beside some documents of little importance, we have only 
the recorded experiments of Maurice Schiff of Florence, which go to prove 
that the stomach aids in the expulsion of its contents by dilating the cardia, 
This part, though secondary, is nevertheless indispensable for the execution 
of vomition. 

“In fine, we perceive that two agencies take part in vomition, but that the 
stomach has completed its essential 7é/e when it dilates the cardiac orifice, 
and that the forcible expulsion of its contents is exclusively due to the con- 
tractions of the diaphragm and the abdominal muscles. 

“These premises being jaid down, what is the frinctfal cause which is 
normally opposed to vomition in solipeds? It is the arrangement of the 
cardia, the narrowness of that orifice, and the power of the muscular fasciculi 
surrounding it. If the cardia of the horse, instead of being extremely narrow, 
was infundibuliform and wide as in carnivora, the expulsion of the stomachic 
contents (vavsea being produced) would readily take place, through the 
influence of the abdominal pressure. But the cardia is in precisely this con- 
dition in solipeds which vomit. The cause which leads to this flaccidity and 
dilatation of the cardia is not of importance just now ; and we have simply to 
note that it was in this condition in the cases described by Girard, Bouley 
jun., Vatel, Renault, and others, as well as by Caussé. 

“ Therefore, because the stomach of carnivora reckons for nothing in the 
forcible expulsion of food, and also because a stomach with a dilated cardia is 
merely submitted to abdominal pressure, a cat whose cardia is dilated is almost 
in the condition of a dog at the moment of rejection, so far as facility of vomition 
is concerned. 

“ Rupture of the ventriculus, and escape of its contents into the abdomen, 
are not, in our opinion, an absolute obstacle to rejection. A more or less 
fluid chymous paste among the digestive viscera, in proximity to the end of 
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the cesophagus, should perhaps pass more readily into a widely dilated cardia 
than amongst the intestinal convolutions, under the influence of the energetic 
pressure exercised by the diaphragm and abdominal muscles. 





“Regurgitation in rumination is partly achieved by an analogous mechanism. 
The reciculum and rumen do not so contract as to carry the alimentary bolus 
into the cesophageal imdibulum. Chauveau and Toussaint have recently 
demonstrated that the bolus reac 08 the @sophagus through the intervention 
of the res y ratus and the abdomi inal mu scles. Thed cep inspira- 
tion whic} ntracticn at the flank which accom- 
panies it, est veen it and normal rejection. Ina 
word, we do n ling the mechanism of expul- 
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sion after rupt ’ the stomach, with that r tion in ruminants. Thi 
difierences are to be found in the nature and dimensions of the cavity 
(reticulum or % uen) containing the matters to be rejected, and_ the 
intervention of the thoracic pressure. It may be conceived that these 


differences do not lead to an incompatibility. Otherwise, if the thoracic 
pressure is absent during vomition, it is compensated for by the powerful 
contraction of the abdominal walls and the diaphragm. 

“ Besides, the observations made and interpreted by Caussé are not alto- 











gether un cience. They ave very like a case p Accom in Vienna in 
1846, and described by Longet and Schiff. of a girl who was poisoned by a 





mineral acid. ‘his girl< omited ontini ually until she « “ed, and in the ejected 
matters were noticed numerous shreds of the membranes of the stom ich, 
At the autopsy, é7 ww is discovered thai the stomach no longer existed; ony 
siall portions of its walls remained, and these were united by peritoneal ext 
dations to the surrounding viscera and the abdominal parictes, so as to form 
a cavity communicating with the esophagus. 

“ Here, therefore, is an instance of destruction of the stomach, zuc/a 
cardia, which was f ed by vomiting until death set and as nes stomach 
was itself expelicd in shreds, we are compelied to admit that vomition may 
occur without the intervention of the stomach. 

“Without going beyond th is, we conclude with the possibility of vomition in 
solipeds after rupture of the ventriculus, crag 1 the cardia is relaxed,—a 
condition which appears to be almost inevitabic in consequence of the disien 
tion which hi is brought about this lesion. in conciusion, we think it necessary 
to state that we do not consider vomition as a symptom of rupture of the 
stomac lcre are numerous facts to prove that it (vomition) may occur 
without a fatal result to the animal.” 

Lafosse remarks that tiese observatic ef Professor Arloing throw light 
upon the question in such a way, that it is now casy to arrive at its definitive 
solution. In general, the cesophageal opening opposes an insurmountable 
obstacle to vomition in the horse,so long as it remains in its normal condition 
as to thickness and constriction. Nevertheless. the horse may vomit, and 
afterwards be perfectly well. In this case, the possibility of vomition should 
be attributed to the power of the obstacie to the act having become diminished 
by the attempts to vomit. The muscular fibres of the stomach, in contract- 
ing, have actually dilated the cardia ; the contractile power is exhausted ; and 
the cesophageal sphincter, weakened and dilatable, yields to the energetic 
pressure exerted by the abdominal walls, so that the contents of the or; gan 
pass through the opening and are ejected. 

This explanation is supported by the observations of Schiff, already alluded 
to. It is, besides, experimentally demonstrated by the experiment of Felizet. 
Indigestion is produced in a horse, and the animal vomits. It is immediately 
killed, and the autopsy shows that the stomach is not torn, but that the cevdia 
ts so dilated that the index finger can be introduced into the aperture without 
rubiing against it. 
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It is only necessary to remark, that if vomiting does not occur in every 
case of indigestion, it is because the sickness has ‘subsided before the cardia 
has become sufficiently relaxed to allow the matters accumulated in the 
stomach to escape through it. 

But, in other circumstances, the contractions of the abdominal muscles are 
so violent and precipitate, that the distended stomach at length yields to the 
pressure, and is more or less widely ruptured. 

Aft er rupture of the stomach, a horse may alsovomit. Observations have 
put this beyond doubt—especially those so well laid before us by M. Caussé. 
The explanation in this c ase.is almost the same as in the preced In fact, 
before the is ruptured there are attempts at vomition, which necessarily 
relax the cardia. After rupture, these at tempts are ; strongly 
compressed by the repeated contractions of the abdominal muscles, the solid 
and fluid matters thrown into the abdomen must press on every part of the 
cavity. Elevated by the fluid in which it floats, the widely-rent gastric walls 
expose the cardia, so that the matters may pass into this orifice, the resistance 
of which was previously weakened. 

bye proof that this 1s so is to be found not only in the evidence furnished 
by Arloing, but in a manner still more decisive, in the atitopsies alluded to by 
Caussé. ‘Two horses vomited after rupture of the stomach ; in both the viscus 
was completely empty, and the rent occupied the whole extent of the larger 

rvature inferior border): in one, “ie fibres of the ? 
well l as th OSC of the LNCVIOH CLIT C of th 
that the fingers gathered 
the other, the cardia w: 

Thus, all is explain 
the contents, escaping into the 
ly escape by the flaccid and diia 
It is very evident that, in this case 
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VETERINARY INSPECTORS IN INDIA. 


NCONVENIENCE having arisen from Inspecting Veterinary Surgeons, at their 
inspection of horses, not having been accompan ied by regimental officers, the 
Commander-in-Chief directs the special attention of ‘commanding otticers of 
cavalry regiments and batteries of Artillery to paragraph 9o2, Bengal Army 
Reg iteiane which requires officers commanding “squadrons, troops, or 
batteries, to be present at the inspections made by the inspecting Veterinary 


Surgeon. 





THE MYSORE STUD. 


THE Madras Government contemplate appointing a veterinary surgeon to 
the horse-breeding establishment at Coonghul. In the course of a few years 
the Mysore Province will possess in its stud at Coonghul one of the finest 
horse-breeding establishments in India. 
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Revicw. 


THE FARMER'S VETERINARY ApvisEk: A Guide to the Prevention 
and ‘Treatment of Disease in Domestic Animals. By James Law, 
Professor of Veterinary Science in Cornell University. Ithaca, 
1876. 

We have frequently alluded to the condition of veterinary science and 
veterinary education in the United States of America, and have hac. to 
remark on the fact that, in proportion to its wealth, its great agricul- 
tural resources, and the immense extent of territory these States embrace, 
there must be an urgent necessity for properly trained veterinarians, over 
and above those who, sparsely scattered over the country, can really 
effect but little good. We have also had occasion to comment on the 
somewhat unaccountable circumstance, that. with the Anglo-Saxon race, 
veterinary science is held in low esteem, and is less advanced than with 
the smallest and poorest of the European States. It is unnecessary to 
attempt to seek for the reasons for this state of affairs—which is, and has 
been, so marked in our own country ; and it is possible that the same 
reasons or influences have been and are present among our kinsfolk on 
the American continent. At any rate, there we have the same com- 
plainings from competent veterinarians of the low estimate placed upon 
veterinary medicine and surgery, and powerful appeals for educating the 
American public to a better appreciation of the value of this depart- 
ment of medical science. With a property in live stock estimated at 
3,500,000,000 dollars, it does appear strange that the Americans should 
neglect a science which can do so much, not only in protecting from 
disease and enhancing the value of domesticated animals, but which 
deserves countenance and support on the score of humanity alone. We 
are informed that, apart from the larger cities of the States (and some 
of these are not exceptions), “the great pecuniary interest in live stock 
is largely at the mercy of ignorant pretenders, whose barbarous surgery 
is only equalled by their reckless and destructive drugging. ‘The con- 
stantly recurring instances of absolute and painful poisoning, and cruel 
and injurious vivisections practised under the name of remedial measures, 
are almost sickening to contemplate.” 

Sound‘exponents of veterinary science in that country have at different 
times endeavoured to remedy this unfortunate state of affairs, by estab- 
lishing private schools which might supply competent men ; while some 
of the universities—such as that of Illinois, where Mr. Prentice teaches, 
and the Cornell, where Mr. Law has been established for a number of 
years—have chairs of veterinary medicine and surgery. All these have 
doubtless done !good service, as have also various manuals published 
from time to time ; but in such an immense country, where these agencies 
have only been recently introduced, there is a wide sphere for labour 
and improvement. 

Among those who are earnestly devoting themselves to this work is 
Professor Law, who has just published a little manual of about four 
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hundred pages, for the use of stock-owners in the States, and which 
contains information calculated to enable them to dispense with the 
unprofitable services of charlatans, and to apply rational means of cure 
when duly qualified practitioners are not within reach. ‘The author has 
accomplished his task with remarkable perspicuity and ability. In this 
“ Adviser ’’ we find everything necessary to be known by the amateur, of 
the more common, and even some of the rarer, forms of disease, as well 
as the accidents to which quadrupeds and poultry are liable—the whole 
being brought up to the most advanced standard of veterinary science. 

We confess that we are totally opposed to the practice pursued by 
some veterinary writers, of teaching owners of animals to be their own 
quacks, either by means of so-called “ popular” books, or by articles in 
sporting and agricultural papers. ‘Though there seems to be an innate 
propensity in mankind to dabble in medicine and trifle with disease, and 
though it may appear economical to dispense with the attendance of the 
veterinary surgeon by following the directions of these books, or invest- 
ing a penny postage-stamp in order to procure information from one or 
the papers which keeps a veterinary adviser on its staff; yet, apart from 
the meanness and undignified character of the affair, we are convinced 
that there is no real economy to the owner of the animal after all, and 
that the latter may and does often suffer needless pain, and stands but 
a sorry chance of recovery if the malady be of a serious character. 

But these remarks apply only to countries like our own, which are 
well supplied with veterinary surgeons. In such a region as the United 
States, where the number of competent practitioners is very far from 
being equal to the demand, it is quite different; and there a work 
which treats in a lucid and succinct manner of animal diseases and 
their treatment, according to the most approved principles, must be a 
great boon to agriculturists and others, as it not only enables them per- 
sonally to do something towards preserving the health and efficiency or 
their animals in out-of-the-way districts, but it also enables them to form 
an opinion as to whether the empiric, when he must be employed, is 
acting properly. 

It is with this view that Professor Law has produced the capital little 
book now before us, and to which our highest praise must be given. We 
know of no work on the subject in any language which, in the same 
space, embraces somuch. While the technicalities of science are inter- 
preted in words which must be intelligible to the meanest understanding, 
and the whole book is written in a terse attractive style, nothing is 
omitted which pertains to the most recent investigations and discoveries. 
We certainly have no book like this in Britain ; and we are of opinion 
that, though written for America, it should prove as useful on this side 
of the Atlantic. ‘Though the price is only three dollars, the work con- 
tains seventy-two well-drawn figures, many of them of parasites, which 
increase its usefulness. 

We had marked several pages for reference ; but as the author intends 
to give us the benefit of his views and experience ina larger work which, 
as we learn from the preface, he is now engaged upon, we will close our 
notice of a volume which it has given us great pleasure to read, by one 
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or two extracts in corroboration of what we have said in its praise, with 
regard to sound sense and advanced views. Speaking of Laminitis and 
its treatment, he says of the latter :— 


In the initial stage, with general stiffness but no special tenderness of 
the feet over other parts, vi ascular and nervous tension may be relieved, 
and the disease suddenly cut short, by full doses of sedatives (lobelia, tobacco, 
aconite), with warm clothing to encourage perspiration. Even at a more 
advanced stage, when the feet are becoming congested and tender, the same 
may be resorted to, the f 





eet being enveloped in warm poultices, and the 
animal encouraged to lie down by supplying a clean comfortable bed of 
straw. Or in pi ice of ‘poult icing : the feet, we may seek to improve the circu- 
lation by walking without shoes on a soft, newly-ploughed field, the heels 
having been slightly lowered, if very high, to allow pressure on the sole ; or 
the patient may even be walked on a hard surface, after a long bar-shoe with 
broad web and a slight rising at the heel and toe (rocker fashion) has been 
applied. But wi king can never be resorted to when the extreme tenderness 
and fever saow that active inflammation has set in. In this case, a mild 
laxative (aloes) must be given (unless already purs zing), as id followed up b; 
aconite or other sedatives; the feet must be enveloped in large poultices, and 
the animal encouraged to lie down. Should he refuse to lic, the hoof-wal! 
should be rasped down to allow the sole to come in contact with the ground. 
In severe cases the coronet may be scarified with a sharp lancet, and the 
foot placed in a bucket of warm water, or fomented with the same, to favour 
bleeding. In the course of two di iys, if the suffering, fever, and local tender- 
ness are increasing rather than abating, the sole may be thinned and opened 
at the toe, so as to evacuate any serous exudation and limit the separation 
of the horn from the quick, the poultices being kept on as before. In the 
course of ten days or a fortni, sht, the inflammation should have subsided 
sufficiently to warrant the application of a blister to the pastern and a 
ment to the hoof; while the patient is turned out on a soft wet pasture, o 
kept standing a portion of his time on wet clay.” 
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With regard to Foot-rot, Professor Law describes two kinds— 
simple and contagious. With regard to the latter, he writes :— 


“ Contagious Foot-rot presents symptoms resembling those of simple Foot- 
rot; but it usually begins at the coronet, except in the case of pre-existing 
sores, and tends to produce fungous growths of the skin around the margin 
of the hoof, and a degeneration of horn comparable to canker. It is mainly 
to be recognised by its spread in a flock as a sequence of contact with dis- 
sased animals, and without any sufficient cause in their management or in 
the dampness of the locality.” 


And alluding to treatment, he adds :- 


* Much more important, however, is it to separate the sound from the dis- 
eased, and from contaminated pastures and buildings, and to thoroughly 
cleanse and disinfect the latter before they are again used for the shelter of 
flocks.” 
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Qbstract of the JOroceedings of the Ropal College 
of Cieterinary Surgeons, Ceterinarp Apxcvdical 
Socicties, ete. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AT SPECIAL MEETING HELD ON THE 
30TH JUNE, 1876. 

The PRESIDENT, Col. Sir F. FITZWyGRAM, Bart., in the chair. 

Present :—Professors Brown, Pritchard, and hei Messrs. Harpley, Fleming, 
Gowing, Moore, Woodger, Field, Dray, Cartledge, Batt, Ta Ibott, Hunt, Cox, 
and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the two last meetings were read and confirmed. 

Letters were received from Professor Walley, Edinburgh; Mr. Hunt, 
Birmingham; Mr. Duguid, Ba Institution; Mr. H. J. Cartwright, 
V olverhat npton ; Mr. M. E. aylor, Waketield, acknowledging their election 
as Vice-Presidents ; and Bee mm Mr. Withers, acknowle dying his re-election 
as Vice-President and Treasurer. 

Letters were also received from Professor Walley, Mr. Withers, Mr. 
Greaves, Professor Duguid, and Mr. Balls, regretting their inability to attend 
the meeting. 

In answer to Mr. Harpley, 

The SECRETARY stated that no reply had yet been received from Mr. 
Wilkinson as to his absence from the Examining Board. 

Letters were soe 30 received from Mr. James Baillie, Cupar, Fife ; and Mr. 
Sampson, Mitcham, wishing to be informed whether members of the Royal 
College of V aavinn ury , Surgeons were exempt from serving on juries. 

They were informed by the Secretary that there was a protective clause 
inserted in the Juries Bill now before Parliamen 

Letter from Mr. Worsley, of Birkenhead, enc! closing advertisement by a 
Mr. R. T. Bell, of the same place, styling himself M.R.C.V.S.E. 

The SECRETARY stated that a reply was sent to the effect that there was 
no such name on the Register. It appeared that Mr. Robert Thomas Bell 
was a rejected student from the new Vet erinary College, Edinburgh, in July, 
1873, and in December, 1873, on both of which occasions he was rejected at 
his “ first examination.” 

Letter from “ Hippos,” calling attention to the name of Mr. Richard 
Rutherford in the Scofsman, under the head of marriages, and styling himself 
M.R.C.V. oats 

The SECRETARY stated that there was no such name on the Register.* 












Presentation to the Museum. 

The SECRETARY announced that Mr. Fleming had presented to the 
Museum of the College an antique horseshoe. 

Mr. FLEMING explained that the shoe was found near Leyburn, Lincoln- 
shire, about thirty or forty feet below the surface. It was of a very unusual 
shape, and barred, and belonged to the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and 
had evidently been made for a horse that had Laminitis. Mr. Fleming, 
finding the library was not in possession of any work on vivisection, also 


* See ‘‘ Correspondence" with regard to Mr. Rutherford. 
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presented a copy of a prize essay on the subject, written by him, and published 
some ten years ago. 

On the motion of Mr. Harpley, seconded by Mr. Gowing, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Fleming for his presentations. 

A letter was read from Messrs. McGregor and Ross, of Edinburgh, in 
reference to a candidate who had been rejected three times at his first 
examination being allowed to present himself before the Board of Examiners. 

The question having been considered by some of the members of Council 
to be an important one, on the suggestion of Mr. Harpley, 

It was proposed by Mr. Fleming, seconded by Mr. Dray, and resolved to 
refer the matter to Mr. Loch. 


The Proposed Supplemental Charter. 


The SECRETARY announced that the following letter had been received 
by Mr. Loch from the Privy Council. 

“ Privy CounciIL OFFICE, WHITEHALL. 
** 19th Fune, 1876. 

“Sm, 

“Tam directed by the Lords of the Council to inform you that their 
Lordships have given their careful consideration to the Draft Supplemental 
Charter tothe Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, as prayed for in the 
Petition of that College transmitted in your letter of the roth February. 

“Their Lordships have arrived at the conclusion that they cannot advise 
Her Majesty to sanction the adoption by the College of the proposed title of 
‘University,’—that term implying a degree-granting power which is not 
contemplated in the Supplemental Charter. 

‘“‘ Their Lordships, however, will be prepared to recommend Her Majesty’s 
approval of the Draft Supplemental Charter, when so altered as to omit the 
proposed new title ; and | am to request that you will have the goodness to 
furnish me with three copies of the Draft Supplemental Charter so amended. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“(Signed) C. L, PEEL. 
“W. A. Locn, Esq., 
“*8, Great George Street, Westminster.” 

The PRESIDENT said that the question before the Council was, what 
answer should be sent back to the Privy Council,—whether the Council 
should accept the Charter or refuse it. 

Mr. FLEMING.—Do the Lords of the Council object to the title of 
“ University ” ? 

The SECRETARY.—Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING said there was not the faintest doubt as to the great necessity 
for a change of designation in the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. It 
was astonishing to find how many who were closely connected with veterinary 
science were unable to distinguish between the body corporate and the 
teaching school. The similarity of designation operated most perniciously 
against the body corporate, and it was therefore imperatively necessary that 
the designation of the body corporate should be so altered as to prevent 
confusion and operation for evil against the profession. 

Professor BROWN, whilst admitting what Mr. Fleming had said in reference 
to the desirability of changing the title of the College, pointed out the enor- 
mous difficulty there would be in selecting another one. He gathered 
distinctly from the letter of the Clerk to the Council that the title of 
“University” would not be granted ; and obviously the only answer that 
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could be sent to the Privy Council was an amended Charter containing some 
new title. But, he confessed, that if the term “Veterinary” was used at all, 
there would still remain the probability that one body would constantly be 
taken for the other. 

Mr. Moore agreed with Mr. Fleming that there was a necessity for an 
alteration in the title ; but he was doubtful whether the letter from the Privy 
Council actually refused to grant the title of ‘‘ University.” 

Mr. HARPLEY also explained that the difference between the two institutions 
was not sufficiently understood outside the profession ; but he was perfectly 
sure the Lords of the Council would not grant the bill with the title of 
“ University.” When the change of title was applied for, he did not think 
there was one member of the Council that looked at the title in the same 
light as they would that of Oxford or Cambridge, but simply as a title of 
convenience and distinction between the two institutions. He should be 
delighted if any other fitting title could be suggested ; but, if not, he should 
propose that the Council accept the terms the Privy Council offered—namely, 
the whole of the Supplemeutal Charter without the change of name. 

Professor BROWN said that if no other title could be suggested, he would 
second the motion. 

Mr. FLEMING said that by adopting such a course it might appear to the 
profession that the Council had surrendered one of their strong points. The 
general public were unable to distinguish between the teaching school and 
the body corporate, and this operated prejudicially against them; and if 
they remained with the same designation, they would be in the same fix as 
they had always been. 

The PRESIDENT said the question was, Would the Council accept so much 
of the Charter as had been given in the present year? There was nothing in 
the Charter which would prevent them applying for a further Charter in any 
future year. If there had been time, the matter could have been thoroughly 
discussed ; but Mr. Loch informed him that, at this season of the year, when 
the Parliamentary season was nearly over, it was impossible to discuss the 
matter further at present; and they must either accept the half-loaf the 
Privy Council were willing to give, or no loaf at all. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. HARPLEY further proposed, that a letter be written by Mr. Loch to 
the Privy Council accepting the terms proposed. 

Mr. GOWING seconded the motion, which was carried. 


The Highland and Agricultural Society. 


The SECRETARY reported that the Committee appointed by the Council to 
draw up a circular stating the reasons of their opposition to the obtaining by 
the Highland and Agricultural Society for a Supplementary Charter, met on 
Thursday, June tst; and that the following was an extract from the proposed 
Charter, with the reasons urged by the Council against its obtainment ; 
together with a copy of the circular issued to members of the profession 
holding the Highland and Agricultural Society’s Certificates, and those 
educated in Scotch schools. 


“ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
“to, Rep LION SQUARE, W.C. 
** Fune, 1876. 

“Sir, June, 187 
“The Highland and Agricultural Society has applied to the Privy Council 
for a Charter to enable it to grant Veterinary Diplomas. I enclose an extract 
from the proposed Charter, by which it will readily be seen that all power 
will be taken away from the Veterinary Profession as such, and transferred 
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to the Directors of the Highland and Agricultural Society. The Committee 
feel that an Agricultural Society is not a titting body to rule over a learned 
profession. 

“I am — by the Committee appointed by the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons to act on its behalf in regard to this applica- 
tion to submit to you a copy of the Statement which they propose to _ 
before the Lords of the Privy Council, and if you agree in the object I hay 
to ask the favour of your signature to the printed form in the accom apanying 
envelope, which it is requested may be returned to me as soon as possible. 

“T am, Sir, 
“Your obedient Servant, 
“Wa. Hy. Coates, 


* Secretary. 
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The a College of Veterinary Surgeons submit for the consid 
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iterfere 
with the rights a an d privileges granted to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in 1844. 

— That the er ag College of Veterinary Surgeons is in no sense a local, 
but a national 1 body, its Charter of Incorporation having been granted to 
Veterinary Surgeons of the United Kingdom. 

3.-—TIl rat the Roy al College of V 




















Veterinary Surgeons believ 
fulfilled the duties committed to it. No complaint 
the Royal College with regard to management, educatiar 
or expense. Its Examining Board sits ; 
as in London; and ever; thing has 
requirements of the schools and 

4.—That under the uniform st ion f 
the present system the Veterinary Profession has risen, and is stez adily risin 
in public estimation. 

5.-—That an increase in the nu ensing bodies would probably 
lead to a deterioration in the standard 1 of qu 1alification for a Diploma. 

6.—If powers to grant are given to the Highland and Agric stusal Society, 
similar a will probably, and might as reasonably, be asked for by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England and Royal As ricultural So iety of 
Ireland, as well as the Agricultural College of Cir ‘ster, or any other 
agricultural body ; and similar powers would lost certainly be pe: Be for 
by the proposed Veterinary College of Ireland. F 

7.—Because under the present one-portal system it has been 1 found possible 
to put considerable pressure on the different schools, to improve their educa- 
tional course. 

$.—That the schools have recently assented to the proposal made by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, to extend their course of study from 
two to three years. : 

g.—-That if there had been competing licensing bodies, it is extremely 
improbable that this great reform could have been etfected. 

10.—That in the Medical Profession the evil of mz iny licensing bodies has 
long been felt, and various endeavours have been made from time to time to 
induce Government to assent to the establishment of one central Board of 
Examination, such as now exists in the Veterinary Profession. 
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11.—That the Veterinary Profession is too small, numerically, to admit 
without detriment of two competing licensing bodies. 

12.—In fact, if the powers sought by the Highland and Agricultural Society 
be granted, it will weaken the Veterinary Profession, and in the end break 
it into fragments. 

13.—That it was the object of the Charter of 1844 to amalgamate the 
holders of the different school certificates into one corporate body, repre- 
senting the entire Veterinary Profession. The present attempt will, it success- 
ful, reverse and undo the policy of the legislation of the last thirty-two years. 

14.—That under the proposed Charter the Veterinary Profession will not 
be represented. There will be no elected Council. The Profession would 
have no control over its own affairs, and no voice in the selection or appoint- 
ment of its own Examiners, and no influence over the nature of the 
Examinations. 

15.—That the Veterinary Profession from its numbers (2300), and from 
the educational status of its members, is quite capable of managing its own 
affairs. The proposed Charter implies that it is necessary, or at least 
advisable, to give over the management of the affairs of the Profession and 
its Examinations to an outside body. 

16.—That even if it were desirable to hand over the affairs and control 
of the Veterinary Profession to an outside body, an agricultural society is not 
that body. 

17.—That a healthy competition in education has been established between 
the schools by the existence of only one examining body ; that under this 
system any defect in education in any particular school has been readily 
brought to notice; and that the schools generally have been stimulated to 
increased exertions by the knowledge of what the best school could do. 
18.—Some of the most eminent men in Scotland and in England have 
n selected as examiners, and fully one-half of the examining board is 
posed of graduates from the Scotch schools, either veterinary or medical. 
—-That the application of the Highland and Agricultural Society for a 
veterinary charter is especially uncalled for at the present time, when the 

ncil of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have sought for power, 

heir Supplementary Charter, to have voting papers, which will give every 
member of the profession in Scotland as much influence in the management 
of the affairs of the corporation as in England or Ireland, and to hold the 
annual meetings of the Royal College in Edinburgh and Dublin, as well as in 
London. 
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Extract from the proposed Supplementary Charter to the Highland and 
cultural Society. 
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“The Council of the ‘ Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland on 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery,’ and which Council shall consist of the 
following members, viz.:—The President of the said Society; the Lord 
Justice-General of Scotland ; the Lord Advocate of Scotland ; the President 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh ; the President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh ; the Professors of Anatomy and Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh ; the Lord Provost of the City of Edinburgh ; 
the Principals of every Veterinary College in Scotland established under Her 
Majesty’s sign manual, all for the time being ; and nine other members of 
the said Society, to be chosen from time to time by the directors of the said 
Society, and approved of at a general meeting thereof, of which Council the 
President of the said Society shall be President, and the Lord Justice-General 
Vice-President, or if they shall be absent then one of the Council to be elected 
at the meeting shall take the chair, and five members shall be a quorum. 
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And Her Majesty hereby empowers and requires the said Council to appoint 
a board of examiners and to grant diplomas to students in veterinary medi- 
cine and surgery, bearing the corporate seal of the said Society, and certifying 
their proficiency in the arts and sciences connected therewith. And Her 
Majesty declares that the holders of such diplomas shall be entitled to rank 
and practise as veterinary surgeons throughout Her Majesty’s dominions, 
And Her Majesty gives and grants power to the members of the said Incor- 
porated Society and their successors at their general meetings assembled 
from time to time, on the report of the said Council, to make and enact all 
such bye-laws, rules, or regulations in regard to the course of study to be 
required of such students, the modes and subjects of examination, and gene- 
rally for carrying into effect the purposes of Her Majesty’s said charter or 
letters patent, and the powers thereby granted, as they or the major part of 
them present at such meeting shall deem proper and requisite, and thereafter 
to alter or annul the same or any of them, and that in the manner specified 
in the said charter of His Majesty King William IV., with regard to the bye- 
laws, rules, and regulations therein mentioned.” 

The PRESIDENT submitted a letter as an‘accompaniment to the circular to 
be sent to the Lord President of the Privy Council. 


Royal Agricultural Society's Prizes. 

The SECRETARY stated that a letter, dated the 15th June, 1876, had been 
received from the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, enclosing some 
copies of the conditions on which the Council of the Society were prepared 
to offer three prizes to be competed for by graduates of the Royal Veterinary 
College of not less than three and not more than fifteen months’ standing 


in December next, and asking the Council to make arrangements for the 
ensuing examination. The following is a copy of the conditions :— ‘ 
** ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, d 

**12, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

“ The Royal Agricultural Society will offer annually the following prizes for V 
proficiency in the Pathology, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment (preventive 0 
and curative) of Diseases affecting Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, to graduates of r 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons who have been educated at the 
Royal Veterinary College, or at any other veterinary college in England that tl 
may hereafter be affiliated with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons :— d 

First prize... bee eee .-» Gold medal and £20. n 
Second prize... one iin ... Silver medal and £10. v 
Third prize ... sss ese ae ~ Bronze medal and £5. 5 

“The Society request that the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary m 
Surgeons will make the necessary arrangements for the examinations, and at 
the same time require the following rules to be observed :— 

“ That a special examination be held for the competition of the above prizes, di 
in the month of December each year, immediately after the ordinary Decem- pr 
ber examination of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, or in such to 
other month as may hereafter be found necessary ; and that ALL graduates ap 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of not less than three and not th: 
more than fifteen months’ standing be eligible, provided they have passed ca 
with very great credit, or with great credit. Tes 

“ The examinations will be partly written, partly vZvd@ voce, and partly prac- as 
tical ; and the subjects for the examinations shall be confined to the Pathology, ‘ 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment (preventive and curative) of Diseases 
affecting Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs. The Court to consist of not less than three stu 
examiners, chosen by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, in 

in 


and approved by the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
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“ As itis necessary for a certain standard to be arrived at, no prizes will be 
given unless that standard has been reached. 

“ A written report of the examinations must be sent to the Secretary of the 
Royal Agricultural Society as soon after they have been held as possible. 

“ The Royal Agricultural Society reserve to themselves the right of making 
such alterations or additions to these rules as from time to time may be 
thought necessary.” 

The first examination will be held in December, 1876. 

Mr. HARPLEY said, as one of the Committee appointed by the Council to 
take up the subject of the prizes offered by the Royal Agricultural Society 
to the graduates of the College at Camden Town, he left in the hands of the 
Secretary the scheme that was proposed and sanctioned by the members of 
the Council ; and he pointed out that a slight alteration had been made in 
one of the clauses, subsequent to his interview with the Secretary. He did 
not particularly object to it, but he thought it was a mistake and quite un- 
necessary, and he should propose that the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural 
Society be seen with reference to it. He proposed that in the clause where 
the words occurred “the Court to consist of not less than three examiners. 
to be chosen by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons :” 
the words ought to stop at “ Surgeons,” and the additional words “ approved 
by the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society” be left out. The effect of 
the added words would be, that supposing they were pressed for time, and 
that the names of three gentlemen were sent in as fit and proper persons to 
examine for the prizes offered by the Royal Agricultural Society there might 
be reason for objecting to those members, and time would be lost in cor- 
recting it, and a week or a fortnight would probably be required to get the 

Court together and another examiner’s name substituted. He did not strongly 
object to the words, but he thought the matter should be referredto the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

Mr. FLEMING agreed with what had been said by Mr. Harpley. If the 
words in question were retained they would very much hamper the operations 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in carrying out the gene- 
rous offer of the Royal Agricultural Society. If the Council were to be 
entrusted with the task of examining the students for the prizes, he thought 
they should also be entrusted with the task of selecting examiners who would 
do full justice to the examinations. It was evident that the words might work 
most injuriously both as regards the Royai Agricultural Society and the 
veterinary profession. If the matter were laid before the Royal Agricultural 
Society in a proper light, they would see the force of Mr. Harpley’s argu- 
ment. 

Mr. HARPLEY then moved, and Mr. FLEMING seconded : 

“That a letter be sent to the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
drawing his attention to the paragraph relating to the examination for the 
prizes offered by the Society in which it is mentioned that the examiners are 
to be chosen by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
approved of by the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society ; and to suggest 
that this approval is unnecessary and might operate disadvantageously in the 
carrying out of the examination, especially as the Royal Agricultural Socicty 
reserves to itself the right of making such alterations or additions to the ruies 
as may from time to time be thought necessary.” 

The motion was put and carried. 

The SECRETARY announced that he had received a letter from a young 
student of the Royal Veterinary College, asking, on account of his having an 
impediment in his speech, to be allowed to write the answers to the questions 
in his first examination, instead of answering them vv voce. 
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After some conversation, it was moved by Mr. HARPLEY, and seconded 
by Mr. FIeup, and resolved, that the matter should be left to the discretion 
of the examiners. 
The case of Mr. Wilkinson, of Newcastle, who absented himself from 
the examinations in Scotland, having been again referred to, 

The PRESIDENT said that, as there was a difficulty about the matter, he 
had viven notice of an alteration in the Bye-laws. In the meantime he pro- 
posed, instead of superseding Mr. Wilkinson, that Mr. Fleming, who was a 
Scotchman and of the Scotch school, should be appointed to act at the next 
examination for Mr. Wilkinson; and failing Mr. Fleming, Mr. Harpley, or 
any other member the President mizht think fit to appoint. His object was 
ultimately to amalgamate the veterinary examiners on both sections of the 
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The late Mr. Fohn We sont. 
Mr. Dray said he could not allow the Council to separate without referring 
to the death of Mr. John Wilkinson, the principal Veterinary Surgeon to Her 


Majesty’s Forces. He begged Ieave to move that a letter of condolence be 

















sent to Mrs. Wilkinson and family, expressing the very great regret of the 
Council at the sudden death of Mr. Wilkinson. He had known Mr. Wilkin- 
son for fifty years; he was a first-class man, and had always conducted 
himself as a gentleman and as a mi! cht to conduct himself. He 
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endorsed every word that had been written in 
notice of Mr. Wilkinson’s death. 

Ir. CARTLEDGE, in seconding the motion, said that al 
contact with Mr. Wilkinson must have esteemed him very | 
The motion was carried unanimously. 
answer to Mr. Fleming, 
he SECRETARY said that some replies had b 
lately issued to members who had premised subscriptions to the College Fund. 

The Council then adjourned. 
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QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD ON THE I4TH JULY, 1876. 
The PRESIDENT, Col. Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, Bart., in the Chair. 
Present—Professors Walley Pritchard, Messrs. Balls, Broad. Withers, 





Moon, Harpley, Talbot, Batt, Field, Flet Gowing, Naylor, Cartwright, 


Dray, Greaves, Woodger, and the + 
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Lhe SECRETARY read the notice convening the mecting. 
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‘ rfrom Mr. Joseph B. nan, relating to a P. R. Courtenay, of 
Cl i .V.S end stating that he exhibited a diploma, 


» College, which is believed to be a forged one. He 


ister as evidence of the truth of his statement that the 
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r had assumed the name of a dead man. He now asks for 
statement whether P. R. Courtenay is, or is not, a member of 
id whether the writer is a duly qualified member of the body 












the same subject was submitted to the Council, when a copy of 
‘vas sent to Mr. Coleman. 


























iA \RY stated that it was reported to the Council in ] anuary li ist, 

: al had applied te a medical books: in London to sup; ily 

= < diploma, and a copy of t the Register, which was refused. 

ce L.RY was instructed to reply in accordance with the wishes of 

} 

- m J. T. Bushman, of Hy wei t observing that in the 
f r August Mr, Lewis had been granted a certivcate in lieu of 

his lost diploma. He also applied for one st. iself, and stated that he 

le application in 1864 for a duplicate, but received no reply. 

ng SECRETARY informed the Council that a certificate signed by the 

ler and the Secretary was sent and posted to Mr. Bushman 

be » The Council refused to suppiy him with another. 

he suggested that the gentleman be w: itte n to by the Secretary 

in- hat the certificate had been sent in due It would only 

dh ‘ourtesy, as perhaps mas had l never rec ci 

He tter from Mr. Jarvis, of Burwash, in Suss a letter from 





Mr. Knight, stating that a Mr. Alired i ‘thoes had used the College crest, 
) viz ing the Colleg e arms. 
inclosing draft Supplemental Charter, with altera- 
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The following letter, dated July 3, 1876, was addressed to the Secretary 
of the Royal Agricultural Socicty, in reference to the regulations for the 
prizes :— 

“R.C.V.S., 10, Red Lion Square. 

“ DEAR S1R,—Your !etter of June 15, and its enclosues regarding the con- 
ditions of prizes to graduates of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
educated at any school in England affiliated to the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, was laid before a special meeting of Council held on the 
30th June. 

“T am desired by the President and Council to express their best thanks 
to the Governors of the Royal Agricultural Society for their great liber- 
ality. 

“The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons will be happy 
to undertake the duty of selecting the examiners. But they (and I think the 
Governors of the Royal Agricultural Society will probably agree with them) 
feel reluctant that their selection of examiners should require to be con- 
firmed. 

“By the last clause but one, the Governors of the Royal Agricultural 
Society reserve to themselves the right to make any alterations ; and this 
clause would enable them to appoint the examiners in any future year, if they 
felt dissatisfied with those who may be selected by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

(Signed) “Wm. Hy. COATES, 
* Secretary. 
“The Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Socicty.” 

Letter from Mr. Jenkins, acknowledging the receipt of the above, and 
promising that the matter should be laid before the Committee at their next 
meeting. 

Letter dated July 4, 1876, from Mr. William Field, addressed to the Pre- 
sident, asking, as a member of the Court of the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers, whether the Council would give the assistance of two or three 
members to act as judges at the examination of essays connected with 
farriery. 

The President acknowledged the receipt of the letter, in which he said that 
the Council would be most happy to lend their assistance in awarding the 
prizes in connection with the Company named. 

Election of a New Member of Council. 

The PRESIDENT proposed Mr. James Collins to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Wilkinson. He thought it was desirable that the head of 
the veterinary profession in the Army should be represented on the Council ; 
and from what he believed ef Mr. Collins, he thought he would be found an 
efficient member. 

Mr. GOWING seconded the motion. 

On the ballot being taken, Mr. Collins was declared to be unanimously 
elected. 

Appointment of Registrar. 

Mr. DRAyY proposed, and Mr. NAYLOR seconded, that Mr. Coates be re- 
elected registrar. 

On the ballot being taken, Mr. Coates was declared to be unansnously 
elected. 

Finance Committee. 

The following are the names of the members of this Committee fcr the 

year :—Messrs. Broad, Balls, Moor, Withers, Harpley, and Moon. 
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The members of the Publication Committee were re-elected, as were also 
the members of the House Committee. 


College Fund Committee. 


It was proposed by Mr. DRAY, and seconded by Mr. GOWING, that the 
name of Mr. Woodger be added to the Committee, in place of Mr. Mayer, 
who was not now on the Council. 

The motion was carried, and the other members were re-elected. 


Parliamentary Committee. 


On the motion of Mr. DRaAy, seconded by Mr. NAYLOR, the members of 
this Committee were also re-elected. 


Library Committee. 
It was moved by Mr. GOWING, seconded by Mr. DRAy, and resolved, that 
the members of this Committee be re-elected. 
Letters were received from the principal of the Royal Veterinary College, 
and the examiners, approving of the arrangements made for the examinations 
in London. 


Examinations, 

The Secretary reported that at the meetings of the Court of Examiners, 
held for the Vass Examination on the fourth and fifth of July, ten passed 
and obtained the diploma of the College, and three were rejected. On the 
sixth of July four passed and five were rejected ; on the seventh of July five 
passed and four were rejected ; on the eighth of July seven passed and two 
were rejected; on the tenth five passed and four were rejected ; on the 
eleventh nine passed ; on the twelfth five passed—making a total of thirty- 
five passed for the Lirst Examination, and fifteen rejected. 

The SECRETARY stated that the student who, at the last meeting of the 
Council, applied to have a written instead of an oral examination, had been 
allowed by the examiners to write a few answers, and, gaining confidence, 
he had afterwards answered the questions vvd voce, to the satisfaction of 
the Court. 

A letter was received from Dr. Dunsmure, dated July 1, 1876, stating 
the number of students who were coming up for examination on the 18th 
instant, and requesting the necessary forms to be sent on the 14th. 

Also another letter from him, dated July 11, 1876, wishing to be informed 
whether he was to charge three guineas for students who were rejected once. 
He wished also to be informed, in regard to a student who was rejected in 
London at Christmas, where he had finished his winter session, and his 
summer session in Scotland, whether he could be admitted to examination 
now. 

The SECRETARY wrote in reply that the proposed bye-law was not in force 
at the present time ; and with regard to the rejected student referred him to 
Bye-laws 30 and 32, which, he said, must be complied with. 

Professor WALLEY said that in regard to the student referred to in Dr. 
Dunsmure’s letter, he was rejected at Christmas ; he attended the London 
College up to April, and in May joined the Edinburgh Veterinary College, 
which he had attended up to the presenttime. He (Professor Walley) could 
not see that Bye-law 30 had anything to do with the matter at all. It dis- 
tinctly stated that “no student shall be eligible for the First Examination until 
he has attended at least one winter and one summer session at the same 
college or school.” 

In answer to the PRESIDENT, 
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Finance Committee. 

The report stated that the vouchers and receipts had been examined and 
found correct, and that the present liabilities amounted to 4134 14s. 1o0d., 
which the Committee recommended should be discharged. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. NAYLOR, the report 
was unanimously adopted. 

Cheques were ordered to be drawn for the current expenses. 

College Fund Committee. 

It appeared from the report that since the last meeting of the Council the 
sum of £55 18s. had been received, including some promised subscriptions, 
and that the balance at the bankers’ was £227 os. 4d. 

In answer to enquiries, the SECRETARY stated that there were three 
gentlemen whose promised subscriptions were still outstanding, that they 
had been written to since the last quarterly meeting, but he had received no 
reply. 

It was proposed by Mr. GOwING, and seconded by Mr. Dray, and 
resolved, that these gentlemen be written to again. 

On the motion of Mr. FLEMING, seconded by Mr. DRAy, the report was 
adopted, and it was decided that the balance should be invested. 

The Council then proceeded to consider the report of the Committee 
appointed to take into consideration the terms upon which foreign students 
and medical men should be admitted to examination. 

The PRESIDENT explained that the report was brought before the Quarterly 
Meeting six months ago, and the Council did not taen approve of it ; and it 
was referred back to the Committee, who allowed it to stand over because 
they thought that under the new scheme of examination it might be possible 
to frame a report according to their own views, and which would be acceptable 
to the Council. 

The Committee recommended the following alterations in the report : 
—* That a student holding a diploma from any medical examining body 
recognised by law, be exempt from attendance on the first year’s course of 
lectures, and from the examination at the end of that year.” “ That a student, 
holding a foreign or colonial veterinary diploma from any veterinary examin- 
ing body recognised by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, be admitted to the first and second year’s examination without 
attendance on lectures—provided such course of instruction has been not 
less than two years.” 

Professor PRITCHARD asked if a inember of a foreign or colonial school 
was to be examined by the Board without being subject to anything in the 
way of lectures. 

The PRESIDENT said for the first two years. 

Professor PRITCHARD said he understood that a student was to be 
examined if he gave proof that he was a member of a foreign or colonial 
school, without being called upon to attend any of the schools. 

The PRESIDENT said that that was for the first and second year. 

Professor PRITCHARD said he understood that they would not be called 
upon to attend a school, but simply required to attend the examinations, 
which he thought would be very cbjectionable. 

Professor WALLEY thought that more should be conceded to veterinz 
surgeons than to medical men. Medical men got one year off their studies 
and he thought that veterinary surgeons, or members of other colleges 
should have two years off. 

Mr. FLEMING thought it very hard that a man who studied at 
school should come here and have to study again. 
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Mr. Moore said he understood that foreign and colonial students, who 
were capable of producing the certificate of qualified students, were to study 
here only one year. That he thought was a hardship, because these schools 
were known to be in advance of ours, and they should not be compelled to 
study twelve months here, any more than Scotch students who had a High- 
land and Agricultural Society’s certificate. 

The PRESIDENT.—We do not admit them. 

Mr. Moore said they were examined without being compelled to study a 
year in London. He contended that for a veterinary surgeon who had 
attended a better school than was in the United Kingdom to be compelled 
to study twelve months in this country before getting a diploma, was unfair. 

After some further discussion, 

The PRESIDENT proposed the first alteration, as stated above. 

Mr. FLEMING seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The second alteration was after some discussion slightly amended, and it 
was moved by the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. MOON, and carried unani- 
imously in the terms stated in a previous part of the report. 


Report of the Education Committee. 

The PRESIDENT said he simply would move the adoption of this report,— 
and if it was adopted it would be necessary to have a special meeting after- 
wards in about six weeks’ time, to make the necessary alterations in the 
bye-laws ; although he wished the discussion should be taken on the present 
occasion, and not at the meeting for the alteration of the bye-laws, because 
that meeting would not be so fully attended as a qnarterly meeting. 

Mr. Dray seconded the motion. 

Professor WALLEY said it did not occur to him in what position the 
dividing of the year into three Terms would place the Scotch Schools. The 
proposal would give two Terms of three months each, and would cause them 
to begin on the first of October. 

The PRESIDENT said it was not intended to do so. The intention was to 
commence one of the terms on the 30th of October and to finish the three 
months on the 3oth of January, to begin again on the 30th of January and 
finish the three months in April. 

Professor WALLEY said he objected to it because it would throw the ex- 
aminations into Christmas, when it was almost impossible to get the students 
to work. 

The PRESIDENT said that the better way would be to let the clause stand 
over until the opinion of the three Scotch Schools was obtained upon it. 

Clauses 2, 3, and 4 were agreed to. 

In Clause 5, after the word “Terms,” the words “of not less than five 
months ” were added. 

On the consideration of Clause 6, Mr. DRAY proposed and Mr. BROAD 
seconded that there should be one examiner instead of two at the table of 
Chemistry and Toxicology at first examinations. 

The motion was carried. 

Clause 7 was agreed to. 

On the consideration of Clause 8, it was, on the motion of Mr. FLEMING, 
resolved that there should be one instead of two examiners at the table of 
Morbid Anatomy and Pathology at the final examination of students. 

Clauses 9 to 14 (inclusive) were agreed to. 

On the consideration of Clause 15, which provided that the President or a 
Member of Council “do attend and superintend the Examinations once at 
least in the year at London, Edinburgh and Glasgow,” 

Mr. FIELD proposed that the words “be expected to” be substituted for 
the word “ do.” 
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Mr. FLEMING seconded the motion, on the ground that the Council would 
lose some very eligible men as Presidents if they thought it would be their 
bounden duty to attend the Examinations. 

The motion was carried. 

The Report as amended then stood as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

At the several meetings of the Education Committee held in January, 
February, and March, the following subjects were taken into consideration 
and agreed to. Copies of the suggestions have been submitted to the Prin- 
cipals of the respective veterinary schools in London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, and appear to meet with their approval generally, though some 
difference of opinion exists on a few points. 

Col. Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, Bart., President, in the Chair. 

At a special Meeting of the Council held March 14th, the following clauses 
were discussed sevzatim, and the report was subsequently adopted. 

1. That the year be divided into three Terms—zv/z., two Winter and one 
Summer Terms. That each Winter Term consists of not less than three 
months, and the Summer Term of not less than two months. 

2. That each candidate for the Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons shall be subjected to, and pass not less than, three Examinations 
before obtaining his Diploma. 

3. That no student be eligible for the First Examination until he has 
studied three terms at a school affiliated with the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

4. That no student be cligible for his Second Examination until he has 
studied five terms, nor unless he has studied two terms after passing his 
First Examination. 

5. That no student be eligible for his Third Examination until he has 
studied eight terms, nor unless he has studied three terms of not less than 
five months after passing his Second Examination. 

6. That at the First Examination a student be examined in Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy, and Botany (one table, two examiners). /” writing of 
prescriptions, one table to be supervised by examiners in Materia Medica. 
Chemistry and Toxicology (one table, one examiner). 

7. ‘that at the Second Examination a student be examined on the Anatomy 
of the Horse and other Domesticated Animals (one table, one examiner), 
Physiology (one table, one examiner), Histology (one table, one examiner). 

8. That a student in his Final Examination be examined on Morbid 
Anatomy and Pathology (one table, one examiner), Diseases of the Horse, 
including Veterinary Medicine, Surgery, and Therapeutics (one table, two 
examiners), Diseases of the other Domesticated Animals, including Vete- 
rinary Medicine, Surgery, and Therapeutics (one table, two examiners). 
And also that he undergo a practical Examination as to the Soundness and 
Diseases of Horses, including writing of Certificates (two examiners), and as 
to the Diseases of the other Domesticated Animals (two examiners). 

9. That each student pay the sum of £3 3s. for each Examination, and 
£1 1s. for Registration on obtaining his Diploma. 

10. That a rejected student pay £3 3s. for each Examination. 

11. That notice be given to all students entering any veterinary school 
from and after the date of the adoption of this (or such plan as may be 
approved by the Council), that they enter subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as Council may have made or may make regarding the period of 
study and examination. 

12, That Examinations be held at such times and under such regulations 
as Council shall direct. 
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3. The terms to be used by the Examiners in the Record of Examinations 
are “ Very Good, Good, Sufficient, and Bad.” 

14. That Bye-law 32 be added to the series—z/s., “A student who is 
rejected at his First, Second, or Third Examination, shall not be eligible for 
re-examination unless he gives satisfactory proof of having attended the 
lectures and general instruction of the school at which he had been educated 
during the i ‘yal between such rejection and the ensuing Examination, as 
established by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

15. That the President or, in his unavoidable absence, a senior Member 
of Council deputed by him, be expected to attend and superintend the 
Examinations once at least in the year, at London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

Signed) F. FiTZWYGRAM, 
Chairman. 








March 3rd, 1876. 

Mr. FLEMING begged to give notice that at the next meeting of the Council, 
he would draw attention to the desirability of protecting the members of the 
veterinary profession an@ the public from injury by persons illegally assuming 
the title of M.R.C.V.S. or that of V.S. He would also beg to call attention 
to the necessity for taking active steps with regard to procuring more 
suitable premises for the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and to move 
that the Government be solicited to aid the veterinary profession in this 
most important object. 

Alteration in Bye-laws. 

The PRESIDENT, on behalf of Mr. Williams, gave notice of motion to 
rescind Bye-law 35. 

The meeting having terminated, 

A SPECIAL MEETING 
was then convened. 

The PRESIDENT moved that the following alteration in Bye-law 34, of which 
he had given notice, be adopted : “‘in the alteration the word ‘twice’ be 
omitted in the first line of Bye-law 34.” 

“ Bye-law 34.—A student rejected twice, at either his First or Second 
Examination, shall pay a fee of £3 3s. at each subsequent re-examination, 
and seven days prior thereto.’ 

The motion was carried. ‘The Bye-law would then read as follows :— 

‘* A student rejected at either his First or Second Examination, shall pay 
a fee of £3 3s. at each subsequent re-examination, and seven days prior 
thereto.” 

It was also resolved that a special meeting be held during the following 
week for the confirmation of the alteration of Bye-law 34. 

The Council then adjourned. 








’ 








SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 
THE quarterly meeting of this Association was held on June 14th in Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Balfour, Kirkcaldy, occupied the chair, and there was a fair 
attendance of members. Amongst those present were Principai Williams. 
Principal Walley, Messrs. Robertson (Kelso), Baird, Aitken, Balfour jun., 
Cumming, Borthwick, Cromachie, Waugh, Brown, Black, Young, Mitchell, 
Bryce, Storrie, Aitken jun. Cunningham, secretary. Messrs. Burnett and 
Jones were present as visitors. 
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Principal WILLIAMS suggested that an invitation to attend the meeting 
be sent to the members of tne profession at Piershill. 

The SECRETARY mentioned he had repeatedly sent invitations to Piershill 
and Leith Fort, and no one came. 

Principal WALLEY presen‘ed for the inspection of the members the section 
of an immense tumour, with bony walls, removed from the lumbar region 
of a cow. The tumour weighed 40 Ibs., the section 20 lbs., its size and 
veight being mentioned as a remarkable feature in the case. He also ex- 
hibited the win dpipe of a horse, which had been penetrated by a cart-shaft 
without woundi ne the skin. Although the cartilages of the trachea were 
much torn, and much extrav: isation of blood had taken place, the skin was 
not in the least injured, which was pointed out as being a very singular cir- 
cumstance. He mentioned a case where the chest had been opened acci- 
dentally, and the horse recovered in a fortnight—thus, he said, disproving 
the theory that animals never recovered if the chest had been opened. 

Principal WILLIAMS said it did not necessarily follow that if the chest were 
opened death would be the consequence. He had repeatedly seen cases 
where the chest had been open, and the animals did‘remarkably well. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Kelso, read a paper on Anemia in Sheep in Oregon, 
which was published in the [véer‘nary Fournal for May 1876 (p. 330), and 
consisted of letters from a farmer in that region of the world. A portion of 
this correspondence, which did not appear in the paper published by us, is 
given here. 

Mr. Robertson said :—‘‘In the first communication I had from this 
gentleman he proceeds to speak of his cattle. ‘I have under me,’ he says, ‘a 
very valuable see of shorthorns, which fare sumptuously every day ; but it is 
not of these which I desire to speak, it is of my graded herd. These cattle 
have been under my care two years, and during that time they have had no 
change of food. ‘This food has been timothy grass alone, and they have 
never been under cover six months of the year. During the winter they are 
exposed to incessant wet, and lie on the cold ground. When it snows they 
have timothy hay given them, but no other variety of food. About six or 
eight months after the cows were on the timothy, several of them began to 
droop, walked about in a very listless state, clistened in their eyes, stared in 
their coats, got hide-bound, and some of the heifers died in calving. After 
pense their tlesh was very white and bloodless. Those that suffer most are 

‘maciated, especially such as are suckled ; their calves do not become fat ; 
they have more the appearance of skim-milk calves. Here is a case of a 
pure shorthorn cow. She was difficult to get to breed, and I kept her upen 
timothy and timothy hay: nothing else for twelve months. As she was 
not yielding milk, I did not take her in every day, as I did the others before 
calving, and fed libera lly with cake and corn ; all that was wanted from her 
being a healthy calf. She looked full of hair and beauty, but to my aston- 
ishment she gave birth to a very delicate calf that only once stood on its 
feet. Weak and anazmiated in appearance, he never rallied, and although 
stimulants were freely used he died on the third day. The cow also became 
very weak after giving birth to this calf ; seemed stitf on her legs, while some- 
thing like a bag of air formed under her chin. ‘This week I have lost four 
of our graded cows’ calves from quarter ill. ‘They get exactly the same 
tres itment as their mothers—no change, no shelter. 

* Another extraordinary case is that of an imported Ayrshire bull. He 
wil not serve a cow when well fed, so I had him put on timothy hay and 
water, and during all the time he was treated in this manner he never got a 
calf, although seemingly perfec well. Six weeks before our great Staite Show 
I changed his diet, giving a liberal supply of cake and meal, On his return 
from the Show he was put to the cows, and, to my surprise, they all stood to 
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him the first time he served them. Was the cause of his impotence the 
keeping of him so long on the timothy grass and hay? Now, as respects 
the sheep stock. And first, I have to state that for three years they have 
been kept on timothy. In the eighth month from the commencement of this 
treatinent they first showed symptoms of falling off. That was in July 1872. 
The lambs were weaned on the 20th July—a beautiful loag-woolled lot ; but 
before four weeks were expired they looked miserable, and died fast. They 
were weaned on timothy aftermath. In July, August, September, and 
October, the sun is very scorching, and there is little substance in the grass; 
they have, however, plenty of water. Last year the lambs died rapidly shortly 
after weaning, and all apparently from the same cause. This season they 
began to give way when suckling. ‘The symptoms amongst old and young 
are very much the same. The first thing that catches your eye is the rapid 
way they get tucked up. If they run for a few yards they all cough; the wool 
is fussy and dry; and a number of them partially cast their fleeces this spring. 
They droop their heads much, and run at the nose. ‘The ewes seem to give 
less milk every year, and many of these have gatherings under their chin. 
Sometimes these dispel; at other times they break out into running sores. 
The whole flock have a marked bloodless appearance of mucous membranes 
and skin, while after death the veins are very free of blood. ‘The liver looks 
bad, but free from flukes, the kidneys are pale, and in many instances the 
lungs seem inflated. ‘This condition of matters is chiefly, if not altogether, 
confined to our long-woolled sheep ; and you must remember that for nearly 
six months of the year these animals are continually wet. ‘The merinoes are 
comparatively healthy ; their thick, close, greasy wool seems to prevent the 
moisture from penetrating to the skin.’ 

“To this communication I replied that likely the abnormal condition of 
the stock, both cattle and sheep, as described to me, was a dietetic one, and 
might correctly be termed Anaemia, and that the system of feeding described 
in the letter—that of keeping the animals exclusively on one article of diet, 
timothy grass, either in what may be regarded as its natural condition, or 
made into hay—is likely to induce such an unhealthy state of the system. 
Of itself, this timothy grass does not possess the constituents capable of 
producing and maintaining animals in full vigour of health, while in none will 
this deficiency of nutritive material show itself more distinctly than in those 
yielding milk. The prophylactic measures recommended were simple 
enough, being merely an alteration or improvement in the dietary, indicating 
that it was immaterial what this alteration or addition to the food might be, 
provided it was more nutritious, and slightly altered from the everlasting 
timothy. <A certain amount of shelter was also recommended as advisable, 
and even necessary where the inclemency of the weather was extreme.” 

In concluding, Mr. Robertson said :—** I have been much interested with 
these communications, and in my opinion the writer of these has correctly 
traced out the two chief causes of Anzemia as met with in sheep— the dietetic 
and the parasitic—the former of these being that with which probably we are 
most conversant in the British Islands; while, when recognised, both seem to 
be amenable to correct management or judiciously applied therapeutic 
remedies. It is when considering the prevention of such diseases as this, 
their extensive distribution, their insidious progress, and their destructive 
results directly and indirectly, and consequent influence on the prosperity 
and wealth of communities and states, that I have most deeply impressed 
upon me the value and importance of veterinary science. In whatever light we 
view our profession as belonging to that great department of social science, 
public health, we cannot but regret that it has not yet received that conside- 
ration which it deserves. The question, How are we to find an adequate 
supply of food for an increasing population, and this at a price within the 
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reach of those classes most requiring it? has gradually but steadily been 
forcing itself upon the attention of the thinking portion of the community. 
And here I think the most lukewarm and sceptical observers may be con- 
vinced that a recognition and cultivation of veterinary medicine may be made 
to pay, which with many of our social reformers is the touchstone by which 
all questions, not even excepting those of moral obligation, are so unceremo- 
niously judged. If he who conserves the health of the population is justly 
esteemed a benefactor of his kind, then surely in a nation such as ours, where 
from climatic and other influences the use of animal food is all but a neces- 
sary article of existence, the preservation of animal health and the prevention 
of disease are objects worthy the attention of intelligent men, and their en- 
deavours in this direction deserving of public countenance and support. If 
we are not yet in possession of any specific for the most formidable and fatal 
disorders with which our stock are affected, we have at last reached this— 
the certainty of our ability to prevent or circumscribe their ravages. The 
annual loss to the country and the holders of stock from certain diseases, 
probably incurable, or at least unprofitable to treat, might in all probability 
be lessened or circumscribed were an investigation of the causes and circum- 
stances under which these are developed only undertaken by men competent 
to conduct such inquiries. We have been, and are still, too much looked 
upon as the mere tools or agencies by which it is sometimes possible to rein- 
state sick animals in healthy or working condition—too much valued simply 
by the test of how many can you save of those which are diseased, and too 
little employed to prevent the occurrence of such disease.” 

Principal WALLEY said he had the pleasure of reading the paper in the 
Veterinary Fournal. He had received from the paper in that journal a large 
amount of instruction in regard to the general management of sheep and 
cattle. ‘There was one remark that struck hii forcibly in connection with 
the giving to sheep one kind of grass to eat. Mr. Robertson had stated that 
timothy grass was cultivated to the exclusion of every other kind. He 
thought disease under such circumstances was a certainty. Some few months 
ago they had studying in the Edinburgh Veterinary College a gentleman from 
New Zealand, who knew that in certain parts of that country abortion amongst 
ewes was very prevalent. In these places the natural grass of the country 
had been done away with and rye-grass substituted. ‘This rye-grass in certain 
periods of the year, and in certain conditions of the atmosphere, was subject 
to disease, and hence the cause of abortion amongst the ewes, which had never 
been noticed previously to this exclusive cultivation of rye-grass, They knew 
very well by their own investigation that an animal, if kept upon one kind of 
food, was bound to suffer from Anzmia or the opposite condition. There 
was one remark about the parasite strongylus filaria, to which he wished to 
allude. He agreed with the remark that the filaria was prevalent in wet 
seasons or wet land. He had noticed in the early years of his connection 
with the profession, during his practice in the country, if they had a damp 
spring season they were sure to have a large number of cases of this kind in 
calves and sheep. If they went into the fields where these calves or sheep 
were grazing, they would notice almost invariably the whole of the vegetation 
covered by innumerable cobwebs. This was specially to be seen in low, 
damp-lying situations. They were not, unfortunately, able to say as yet 
anything about the development of the s/rongylus filaria. ‘That at present 
was amystery. Dr. Cobbold had given them an idea which might have been 
held by some before—that it was developed from the common earth-worm. 
This might or might not be correct ; for himself he was no sceptic. He (the 
Principal) imagined, however, that these filaria underwent transformation in 
damp weather ; and certainly the decomposition of the material in which 
they were contained, such as the lungs, would form a splendid sphere for the 
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development of the embryo of these creatures. Although it was an acknow- 
ledged fact that many parasites required an intermediary bearer in order to 
become sexually developed, yet he did not believe such was the case with 
regard to all our worms, and he was inclined to think that this strongylus 
was an instance of this exception from the general rule ; and the fact that 
animals, if fed upon the same land as ed, should immediately 
e disease, would seem to strengtl With regard to admin- 
tar to sheep sufiering from filaria, it had been his experience that 
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animals vegetation (turnips especially) suffered simultaneously from 
parasites. 

Mr. BatRp, Edinburgh, mentioned that in a case in which a fost-mortem 
was made on two calves, the tube of the trachea to the most minute ramifica- 
tion of the bronchial tubes showed this filaria. 

Principal WALLEY said the embryo manifested great tenacity of life, as 
was proved by the fact that the embryos remained alive after removal of the 
lung trom the body for a very long period—until the portion of lung in which 
they were contained underwent decomposition. 

A vote of peo: to Mr. Robertson for his admirable paper, and to the 


Chairman for presi ding, closed the procecuings. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
AT the monthly Council Meeting of this Society, held on July 5th, Viscount 
LB —s in the chair, 

. PAIN moved the fi lowing resolution, of which he had given notice :— 
upon the Lord President of the Privy 
body to grant diplomas in veterinary 
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geons, and that the standard of their education should not be reduced. It 
was also obviow he members of the Examining Loard should themselves 
be qualified ve iry surgeons. At the present time, although much had 
been done of years to raise the standard of veterinary surgeons, there 
were still too many inefficient men practising in the count As an instance, 








he quoted a recent case. He had fourteen horses seriously ill, and employed 
a highly-qualitied vete ry surgeon to attend to them, and they all 
covered. A neighbour of his, under similar circumstances, employed a 
“ quac k,” and lost five. He quoted this as an instance of the manner in 
which horses and cattle were lost through the ignorance of the practising 
vet terinary surgeons. . 

Colonel KINGSCOTE seconded the motion 
statistical returns whi wed that the veterinary profession itself would 
support the Society in the cause which . Pain’s motion indicated. 

Mr. DENT cord ‘supported Mr. Pain, and agreed with the arguments 
which he had abdated in fave ur O f his motion. 

The Hon. W. EGERTON, M.P., asked y her the motion meant that no 
other body than the Royal College of Vet ry Surgeons should be allowed 
to grant diplomas, as he considered that that would be a restrictive measure 

‘th which he could not agree; but { ‘sant that in the event of other 
bodie s asking for such power iken to maintain the 
present standard ; he entirely t had been previously said. 

Lord ESLINGTON, M.P., wa to argue in favour of % 
monopoly, but he agreed with agricultural society was an 

ntirely unfit body to grant deg science; but he thought 

t} hat the Council should avoid tl und of aiden that no other 

be dy than the rinary Surgeons should be 
—— to grant degrees. 

Ir. PAIN, in explanation, stated that he did not wish to ask the Privy 
Cc al not to give power to any other body ; but what he desired was, that 
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in giving such power they should take 'security that the present standard 
would not be lowered. He expressed a hope that before long no persons 
would be allowed to practise as veterinary surgeons without diplomas from 
the recognised Examining Board ; and he maintained that no body of men 
who were not vetcrinary surgeons themselves should have the power to grant 
diplomas which would enable others to practise as veterinary surgeons. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously, and the following deputation 
was nominated :—Mr. Pain, Colonel Kingscote, M.P.; Lord Eslington, M.P.; 
Mr. Ridley, M.I’.; and the Hon. W. Egerton, M.P. 


Jurisprudence. 
GLASGOW SHERIFF COURT. 
IMPORTANT TO HORSE DEALERS, 


Scott v. Robé.—This was an action at the instance of John Scott, farmer, 
Wouldham, Rochester, Kent, and mandatory against George Robb, carting 
superintendent, Germiston Street, Glasgow, for repetition of the sum of £85 
sterling, being the price of a black cart-gelding, sold by the defender to the 
pursuer, on or about the 28th February, 1876, and which died on or about 
the 4th March following. The pursuer alleged that the horse was warranted 
sound by the defender, although it afterwards proved to be suffering from 
fatty degeneration of the liver, from which it died; and maintained that 
inasmuch as it was so suffering at the time of sale, it was therefore unsound, 
and a breach of warranty had taken place which entitled the pursuer to 
repetition of the price. The defender contended that no warranty of sound- 
ness had been gwen, and alleged that if the horse died as stated by the 
pursuer, it died from the effects of a latent disease of which the defender had 
at the time of sale no knowledge. The record was closed on 17th May last, 
by Mr. Sheriff Clark. After an exhaustive proof and debate thereupon, the 
Sheriff made avézandum, and has now pronounced the following interlo- 
cutor :— 
**GLASGOW, Fuse 20th, 1876. 

“ Having heard parties’ procurators and made avésandum with the evidence 
and whole process: Finds that on or about the 28th February, 1876, the 
pursuer purchased of the defender the black gelding in question at the price 
of £85, with express warranty of soundness: Finds that on the 4th March 
following the said horse died, in consequence of fatty degeneration of the 
liver, and that at and prior to the date of the purchase aforesaid, the said 
horse was labouring under the said disorder in an advanced and incurable 
stage: Finds, therefore, in law that breach of warranty has taken place, and 
that the defender is bound to repay to the pursuer the said sum of £85, with 
interest as accords : Therefore decerns against the defender in terms of the 
conclusion of the summons: Finds the defender liable to the pursuer in 
expenses, allows an account thereof to be given in by the pursuer, and remits 
the same when lodged to the Auditor of Court to tax and report, and decerns. 

“'T, W. CLARK.” 


Note.—In this case the following facts do not admit of dispute. The 
pursuer, through the intervention of his son, whom he had sent from Kent 
to Glasgow to purchase farm horses, purchased of the defender the black 
gelding in question at the price of £85, and paid the same. The purchase 
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took place on the 28th day of February, 1876. The same night the horse 
was taken by pursuer’s son to his father’s farm in Kent by rail in the ordinary 
way, and with the ordinary care and precautions. On its arrival it showed 
symptoms of illness, and these increasing, it was placed under the treatment 
a veterinary surgeon, one Mr. Martin ; but in spite of all that he could do, 
it died on the 4th March following, being about five days from the date of 
the sale. The pursuer now claims repetition of the price, on the ground that 
the horse died in consequence of a disease from which it was suffering at the 
date of the sale, and which disease constituted unsoundness, and was therefore 
covered by an express warranty of soundness, which formed a condition of 
the purchase. Two questions thus present themselves for solution: Ist, 
Was express warranty of soundness given? 2nd, Did the horse die of a 
disease existing, and constituting unsoundness at the date of the sale? As 
regards the allegation of express warranty, I am of opinion on the evidence 
that this has been established. Whatever may have been the former practice 
in Scotland upon this matter, it would seem that since the passing of the 
Mercantile Law Amendment Act, the English law as to warranty of horses 
has been our own. Now, from the decided cases, it appears that no particular 
words are required to constitute a warranty. If a man says “ This horse is 
sound,” or uses words to that effect, that is a warranty ; and it is not necessary 
that the seller should say “I warrant.” See fer Best, C. J., Salmon 7. Ward, 
2C.and P. 211; Jones v. Bright, 3 M. and P., 173; Wood v. Smith, 4 C. 
and P., 45; Cane v. Colman, 3 M. and R., 2.) No doubt mere laudatory 
epithets, by which sellers are too much in the habit of praising up their 
goods, are not to be taken as warranties; but where the seller, particularly 
in answer to a question, deliberately uses words which mean soundness, and 
adds nothing to limit or explain away their natural meaning, such as saying, 
“Mind, I am not warranting,” or “I decline to warrant,” such language 
constitutes express warranty. (See the above cases, and also Parkinson 7. 
Lee, 2 East, 323, and the recent Scottish cases, Robertson 7. Waugh, 1874, 
2 Rittie, 1865 ; M‘Kie v. Riddle, roth Nov., 1874, 2 Rittie, 115 ; and Rough 
7. Nixon, 1875, 2 Rittie, 529.) Assuming this to be the law of the case, the 
next inauiry is, What were the words actually used on this occasion? And 
here it is proper to state that such was the straightforwardness and honesty 
displayed on both sides, that no dubiety or difference of opinion can arise on 
this point. The defender says that in answer to the question, “Is he a right 
horse?” he said Yes. By “ right” he meant “ sound,” (see p. 6, e¢ seg.) ; and 
again on p. 9 he most fairly and creditably to himself volunteers the following 
statement :—‘‘In my defence I state that no warranty of soundness was 
given in relation to the horse in question. That statement has been put in 
for me, but I don’t hold it as my own. What 1 have stated to-day is the 
correct version.” After this it is unnecessary to refer to other evidence ; but 
I] may say that the witness Thomas Scott, who was present at the sale, 
concurs in saying that the defender, in answer to the pursuer’s son, used the 
words “ right” and “ correct,’ and that these words mean in the trade the 
same as “sound.” No suggestion is made as to a wairanty having been 
refused, or as to the words used having been employed in any other sense 
than a warranty. (See T. Scott, pp. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35; and 
pursuer’s son, pp. 14 to 18 of commission.) The next question is, Of what 
did the horse die, and was his death the consequence of a disease under 
which, at the date of the sale, he was labouring? Upon this point also I am 
of opinion that the pursuer has made out his case. The evidence upon this 
matter is, first, that of the veterinary surgeon, Mr. Martin, by whom the 
horse was treated and attended daily for the four days preceding his death 
(see the Report of the Commission, pp. 7 to 11),and who also made the fos¢- 
mortem (see his certificate). Now the evidence of that gentleman, who had 
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the best possible opportunities of diagnosis, is as clear and decided upon the 
matter as may be, and amounts to this: that the horse died of fatty degenera- 
tion of the liver—a disease which was in a very advanced stage, must have 
been of long standing, and must have affected the animal so as to create 
unsoundness long prior to the sale. The state in which the liver was at the 
post-mortem which took place on the Sunday immediately after the death, 
the horse having died on the Saturday afternoon, is clearly spoken to by 
Robert Geer (pp. 11 and 12 of Commission), William Williamson (pp. 13 
and 14 of Commission), and Thomas Scott, pursuer’s son (p. 16 of Com- 
mission), All these persons were present at the fost-mortem, and they 
describe the liver as so voffex that it would not hold together. Their account, 
so far as unscientific witnesses could speak, entirely supports and corroborates 
Mr. Martin as to the appearance presented by the liver. We have next the 
evidence of Mr. Fleming, a very celebrated veterinary surgeon of Chatham, 
to whose eminence in his profession all the Scotch veterinary surgeons readily 
assent. That gentleman examined a portion of the liver sent to him by Mr. 
Martin, and in so far as he could judge by what he saw, he has no hesitation 
in corroborating Mr. Martin. (See his certificate, No. 7-1 of process, and 











/ 
his deposition, pp. 23 and 24 of Commission.) The views of the English 
surgeons are generally corroborated by Professor Fordie, of the Veterinary 
College, Glasgow, who, however, had not the advantage of ocular inspection. 
Now, if nothing more were in evidence, it seems to me that no man could 
entertain any reasonable doubt of the cause of death, and that that cause 
had been in cperation so as to constitute unsoundness long before the date 
of the warranty. Against this, however, the defender has adduced a good 
deal of evidence, partly of an ordinary, but principally of a scientific kind, 
demanding 2 very careful perusal. The ordinary evidence goes to establish 
that the horse in question was in the possession of the defender for a few 
days only ; that he received a warranty with it; and that in his dealings with 
the pursuer he honestly believed the animal to be sound, and acted in the 
most perfect dona fides. Every one of those propositions I believe to be 
thoroughly established. Of the defender’s honesty of purpose I have no 
doubt. The very way in which he gave his own evidence must have satisfied 
every one who heard him that he is a gentleman of intezrity and honour. 
The same witnesses speak to the appearance the horse presented at and 
before he was purchased for the pursuer. The evidence on this is conflicting, 
and I do not think that any argument can be made out of it, either for or 
against the opinions of the English surgeons. (See Smith, p. 35; M‘Fariane, 
37; Paterson, 38; Pollock, 39; and compare with them T. Scott, 33, and 
lr. Martin, p. 8 of Commission.) The scientific evidence adduced for the 
defender is that of four veterinary surgeons from Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland; and certainly, at first sight, their depositions would seem to 
militate strongly against the views taken by their English brethren. On 
careful examination, however, I am ©£ opinion that this is more in appearance 
than reality. In the first place, it is to be steadily kept in view that not one 








of the four saw the animal either living or dead, nor did they see any part of 
the liver or of the body at all. This undoubtedly placed them at a great 
disadvantage, as they themselves admit. Furthermore, with the exception 
of Principal M‘Call, of the Veterinary College, Glasgow, not one of them, by 
their own admission, had ever seen a case of fatty degeneration of the liver 
of ahorse. [xperience, therefore, in the matter they had none. They spoke 
entirely from what they had read, or from theory and analogical reasoning. 
On the other hand, they frankly confessed the 
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of Mr. Fleming, both as a practitioner and as a writcr on veterinary science, 
and admitted that if Mr. Fleming said this was a case of fatty degeneration 


of the liver, they would not call his opinion in question. They suggested 
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that, unless the microscope were employed, it would be difficult to distinguish 
fatty degeneration of the liver from another kindred affection—z/z., fatty 
infiltration ; but no one ventured to suggest that Mr. Fleming could not 
distinguish between the two, or that one so eminent in his profession was 
ignorant of the value of the microscopic test. The evidence of Principal 
M‘Call is entitled to very great deference, because of his long experience 
and admitted eminence as a veterinarian ; and if he had had an opportunity 
of making the same examination as Mr. Fleming, I should have been much 
inclined to be guided by his opinion. Unfortunately, he also can only judge 
at second hand ; but, like the others, he frankly admits the high authority 
of Mr. Fleming, and as he states it to be a rule in the profession always to 
test fatty degeneration by the microscope (pp. 84, 85), he strongly confirms 
my opinion that Mr. Fleming could not have failed to adopt that test. Some 
of the Scottish veterinary surgeons examined seem to have assumed that 
the appearances presented at the fost-iortem were Cue to a considerable 
interval of time having elapsed between the death and the jost-mortem 
examination. If this is so, they were proceeding ona supposition in direct 
opposition to the facts, and very likely to vitiate their whole line of reasoning. 
it is as clearly proved as a fact of the kind need be, that the death took 
place about 3 or 4 p.m. of a Saturday, and that the fost-mortem was made 
on the following Sunday morning. The veterinary surgeons examined for 
the defender seem to be generally of opinion that the immediate cause of 
death was inflammation of the lungs, or some affection of that or the neigh- 
bouring organs. It seems to me that far too much importance has been 
attributed to this. Even if it were to be taken as literally true, it would not 
necessarily affect the question in any great degree. There is nothing incom- 
patible in the horse having been atfected by fatty degeneration of the liver 
n an incurable form at the time of the sale, and his death taking place a 
few days after from another disease. Ifthe former proposition be established, 
there was as much breach of warranty as if the animal had escaped lung 
disease, and died of the original disorder some time later. Nay, even if he 
were still alive, the position of the defender would be in no respect improved 
if it could be shown that the animal was labouring under fatty degeneration 
of the liver at the date of the sale. For, according to the evidence of all the 
witnesses, that constitutes unsoundness, and consequently breach of warranty. 
There is, however, a medical fact which I think goes a very great way to 
explain some of the appearances which, taken at second hand, have led the 
veterinary surgeons for the defence to differ from thepinion of their English 
brethren formed on ocular demonstration. We are told by Principal M‘Call, 
who has seen numerous cases of fatty degeneration of the liver, that it is 
always accompanied by other affections, such as lung disease and phthisis, 
and that he never knew a case where death resulted from it pure and simple. 
Now, this I believe to be the real explanation of the present case. ‘The 
other ailments—inflammation of the lungs, etc.—which accompanied fatty 
degeneration, and have been assigned as the causes of death, were nothing 
more than concomitants of that disease. If Iam correct in this suggestion, 
the apparent conflict of evidence is easily reconciled, and the scientific 
evidence for the defence in many respects supports the pursuer’s case. Upon 
the whole, I would rest my judgment upon the following propositions :— 
Chere was express warranty given at the sale. The horse died a few days 
afterwards. The liver, on examination, was proved to be so destroyed by 
fatty degeneration that the animal must have been unsound long before the 
date of the warranty, and could not, in the most favourable circumstances, 
have long survived the period when its death did occur. The cause 
of death was fatty degeneration of the liver; but even if this was not 
conclusively proved, unsoundness at the date of the sale being established, 
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the pursuer is entitled to repetition of the price under the express 
warranty. 
F. W. C. 
Agent for the Pursuer—Mr. James Dunbar. 
Agent for the Defender—Mr. D. T. Alexander. 





otes and Mews. 


THE GERMAN ARMY.—In 1873, the German army had 693 veterinary 
surgeons. The number of horses was 94,742, of which 69,161 belonged to 
the cavalry, 15,163 to the artillery, and 2,274 to the transport. During the 
Franco-German war, the army numbered 1,350,787 men, and 263,735 horses. 
Of this amazing number 936,915 men, and 232,398 horses were in the active 
army ; and 413,872 men, and 31,337 horses i in the reserve. 


ANTHRAX IN IRELAND.—Under the heading of “ A Singular Disease in 
Ireland,” the J/oruing Post states that seven milch cows belonging to farmers 
in the parish of Glantane, County Cork, Ireland, have died of a very rare (?) 
disease called “ Charbon.” The farms where the animals died are in the 
same parish, but some miles apart ; so there could be no communication be- 
tween the animals. They were all attacked on the same day, and one of them 
died in four hours. The stomach of this animal was cut in small pieces, 
which were thrown to ducks and geese, which ate them up, and in less than five 
minutes began to reel about, and fell dead. The veterinary surgeon attempted 
to bleed the animals, but the blood would not flow; it was the colour and 
consistency of tar. The Government inspector had ‘visited the farms, and 
the carcases of the animals were buried very deep, by order of the police. 


NEw ACT ON POISONING ANIMALS.—By an Act just printed (39 Vict. 
c. 13) to prevent the administration of poisonous drugs to horses and other 
animals, it is provided that if any person wilfully and unlawfully administers 
to, or causes to be administered to, or taken | ny horse, cattle, or domestic 
animal, any poisonous or injurious drug or substance, he shall be liable (unless 
some reasonable cause or excuse be shown on his behalf) on summary con- 
viction to a penalty not exceeding £5, or at the discretion of the Court to 
imprisonment with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding one 
month in the case of a first offence, or three months in the case of a second 
or subsequent offence. The provision is not to apply to the owner or person 
acting by his authority, and nothing in the new law is to exempt a person 
from other punishment, provided he is not punished twice for the same 
offence. The statute is to be cited as the “ Drugging of Animals Act, 1876.” 












HONOURS TO VETERINARY SURGEONS.—It affords us much gratification 
to announce that Professor and Councillor Dr. Roli, Director of the Veterinary 
Institute, Vienna, has been decorated by the Emperor of Russia with the 
second class of the Order of Stanislaus. At the sitting of the Royal Academy 
of Medicine of Belgium, on June 24, the same distinguished veterinarian was 
elected an honorary member ; while Reynal, Director of the Alfort Veterinary 
School, and Wehenkel, Professor at the Cureghem Veterinary School, and 
also at the University of Brussels, were appointed corresponding members. 

The Montreal Veterinary Medical Association, during the last session, 
elected, as honorary members, Professors Walley and Williams, and Mr. 
Fleming, Royal Engineers, “in recognition of their valuable and succ essful 
efforts to raise the position of the profession by their writings and teachings.’ 
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A SAVAGE Horsk.—The £ssex Standard states that recently an entire 
horse, belonging to Mr. E. B. Gibson, of Saffron Walden, attacked two men, 
wounding them severely. On the next day the same animal attacked Mr. 
Thompson’s groom, of Little Walden, with his mouth and forelegs, and ended 
by throwing him upon the ground and placing his forelegs upon him. The 
man has a fractured skull, and several of his ribs are broken. He is in the 
Saffron Walden Hospital, with one of his fellow-sufferers. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ENGLAND.—The Farmer remarks that it is 
just now specially noticeable, that in the various Reports of the proceedings 
at the Courts of Quarter Sessions held throughout the country, very little 1s 
said about cattle disease. Foot-and-mouth disease, which proved such a 
scourge last year, remains with us, but at a low ebb; and it is evident that 
with prompt judicious action on the part of the Privy Council, the country 
may be saved from the very serious losses which went far to make many 
farmers bankrupt. The disease is preventable, and if we are as watchful and 
as determined as some of our continental neighbours, we may stamp it out 
completely. So long as we were weak, and showed only uncertain signs of 
what we meant to do, importers were reckless, and did not care whether the 
cattle they brought us were diseased or not. So soon as they find that we 
insist on strict attention to disease, they become watchful themselves, and 
take care that they do not lose their best market. At present Somerset 
appears to be the most unfortunate county, for the Chief Constable reports 
that during the quarter 569 animals had suffered from Foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

It appears that for several weeks past Pleuro-pneumonia has prevailed to 
a considerable extent among cattle in the Crietf district. Several of the 
animals grazing in the parks of Monzie and other places have been affected ; 
and the county inspector has made several visits lately, and given instructions 
to the owners of the cattle. 

Pleuro-pneumonia has again made its appearance in South Staffordshire, 
—the cattle on one of the largest farms in the vicinity of West Bromwich being 
infected to a great extent. 

At the monthly meeting of the Fifeshire local authority last week, it was 
reported that Pleuro-pneumonia had broken out at Largo, Hayfield, Walton, 
and one case from the district of Saline. Beverkae, Redcraigs, and balgrummo 
were declared free. 

CATTLE PLAGUE AT ST. PETERSBURG.—The Cattle Plague has again 
appeared in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg. ‘The first case was re- 
ported from Tsarskoe Selo a month ago; and on inquiry it was found that 
the infected animals had been brought trom the government of Novgorod by 
some peasants, who are to be prosecuted for infringing the law by which the 
sale of cattle is regulated. The most stringent measures have been adopted 
to prevent the spread of the contagion. A quarantine has been established 
round the places where diseased animals are known to exist; neither cattle, 
hay, nor straw is allowed to be taken from the locality, and no cattle can 
enter the capital without being subjected to rigid inspection. A great many 
people.in St. Petersburg keep cows, and it is the custom to send them every 
morning to graze in the neighbourhood. ‘This is no longer allowed. The 
cows are to be kept at home, and strict regulations are to be enforced with 
regard to their food, the cleanliness of the cow-houses, and the sale and 
slaughter of the animals. With a view to assist the police to stop the evil, 
the Town Council has voted a grant of 3000 roubles for the disinfection of 
the cow-houses of the poorer classes. 

RINDERPEST (?) IN CHILI.—The Rinderpest is said to have broken out in 
Chili, 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN FARRIERY.—It is reported that the Farriers’ 
Company, one of the most ancient guilds of London, has decided upon ofier- 
ing prizes for an essay on the veterinary treatment and practical shoeing of 
horses. If there is no mistake in the designation, the subject is an immense 
one, 2s the veterinary treatment of horses would alone afiord matter sufficient 
for many essays, without touching upon practical shoeing at all. 


TRIFOLIUM INCARNATUM.—Last year a farmer in the Weald lost two 
valuable horses from stoppage. On ope ‘ning s them, the cause was found to 
be an accumulation of the indigestible heads of Trifolium Incarnatum, which 
had shed the blossom, and were at that ary, husky, prickly stage when the 
seed is forming. The hint may be useful at this time. Moderation in feed- 
ing, a little linseed meal with the food, and, still better, the use of the chaff- 
cutter, are the remedies suggested. 





jOarliamentary Fntelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULy 17. 
The Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Army 
In reply to Mr. STAcPOOLE, Mr. HARDY stated that the Principal Vete- 
rinary Surgeon to the Army was to be appointed for seven years, the same as 
in the Army Medical Department. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION. 
At the meetings of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, held July 4th and sth, the following students from the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, received the Diploma and were admitted mem- 
bers of the profession — 


Fuly ath ard 5th. 
Mr. William Hollingsworth Hi ull, New borough, Staffordshire. 
», Alfred Glover, Lingfield, Surrey. 
»» Kobert Ward Jenkinson, Unstone, Derbyshire. 
» Alfred Sants, Bath. 
;» fom Goulstone Batt, London. 
» William Mole, London. 
3 John Thompson Frazer, Rochester, U.S.A. 





» jonas Squire, Tavistock, Devon. 
» Frederick Cann, Wicklewood, Wymondham. 
» Walter George Boswell, Toronto, “Canada. 


In accordance with the Resolution of the Council, the Court of Examiners 
reported that Messrs. Tom Goulstone Latt and Walter George Boswell, 
students of the Royal Veterinary College, passed their examination with great 
credit. 

Students who have passed their First Examination from the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

At the several meetings of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of 

Veterinary Surgeons, held on July 6th, 7th, 8th, roth, rith and 12th, the 
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following students from the Royal Veterinary College passed their “ First 
Examination ” :-— 


Fuly 6th. 
Mr. Thomas Chambers Mr. William Markham 
» Henry Surmon », Frederick Thurston Hart 


Fuly 7th. 


Mr. Alfred Edward Dalby Mr. Robert Ernest Hoile 
» Edward Miles Perry », Thomas Frederic Hogben 
Mr. Frederic Augustus Auger. 
Fuly $th. 
Mr. John Foulston Mr. Matthew Hedley 
» William Edmund Brown » Walter Masterman Barber 
>» John William Rigby » William James Worster 


Mr. Frank Henson Gibbings. 
Fuly 10th. 
Mr. Fred Spencer Mr. Henry Pelham Webb 
John Henry Loft », Charles Sheather 
Mr. John William Akerman Morgan. 


Fuly 11th. 


Mr. Percy Gregory Mr. John Albert Clarke 
» Frederick William Taylor » Richard Glover 
» Elias Kyffin » Edward Moore 
» Gecrge Crigson » William Thomas Briggs 


Mr. Frank Achey Holmes. 


Fuly 12th. 
Mr. Alfred Joseph Sewell Mr. James Edward Ainsworth 
» Thomas Edward John Lloyd » James Charles Bonnett 
Mr. John Burke Savage. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT, 18€g9. 
Gazette, July 4th. 
THE Privy Council have appointed the following gentlemen to be inspectors 
for the purposes of the above-mentioned Act :—William Wilkinson Smart, 
M.R.C.V.S. ; James Thomas Handy, M.R.C.V.S., and Joseph Henry Irish, 
M.R.C.V.S. The following gentlemen have ceased to be inspectors of the 
Privy Council for the purposes of the above-mentioned Act :—-Adolphe 
Harrison Thomas, M.R.C.V.S., and Melville Bruce, M.R.C.V.S. 


AN Order in Council—which is to be cited as “ The Sheep-Scab (Returns) 
Order of 1876”—has been issued. It enacts that Article 6 of the Animals’ 
Order of 1875 is not to apply to Sheep-scab, and that where an inspector of 
a local authority finds Sheep-scab to exist in his district, he shall forthwith 
make a return thereof to the local authority and to the Privy Council, on a 
form provided by the Privy Council, with all particulars therein required, and 
shall continue to so make a return thereof on the last day of every month, 
unless the last day of the month is Sunday, and then on the Saturday 
previous, until the disease has ceased. ‘The Order is to take effect from the 
8th inst. 
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Armp Ceterinary Department. 
Gazette, Jane 27th. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—Staff Veterinary-Surg. James Collins to be 
Principal Veterinary-Surg. in succession to John Wilkinson, deceased. 


YEOMANRY CAVALRY.—Shropshire.—Thomas Roberts, Gent., to be 
Veterinary-Surg., vice W. E. Litt, resigned. 


Obituary. 
THE death is announced of Mr. Alex. Love, M.R.C.V.S., Greenock; he 
graduated April 16, 1867. Also that of Mr. W. Dale, Great Stanmore, 
Middlesex, who graduated December 19, 1860. 


The Sco¢sman records the death of Mr. Andrew S. Melville, only son of Dr. 
A. G. Melville, Professor of Natural History, Queen’s College, Galway. Mr. 
Melville was a young man of promising talents, and inherited in a striking 
degree the scientific aptitude and industry which raised his father to an 
academic chair. He died in the 27th year of his age, but had already attained 
the position of lecturer on Botany and Geology in the School of Arts, 
Edinburgh, after a contest with two other candidates of no mean standing. 
Unfortunately his health proved unequal to the strain thus added to his 
already heavy duties as a private scientific teacher, and after a short but 
severe attack of inflammation of the brain, he has succumbed in the flower 
of his age. Science has lost in him one of her most ardent disciples, and 
the scientific world one of its most promising members. He was the first 
appointed lecturer on Physiology at the Edinburgh New Veterinary College. 
Latterly, he was on the staff of the same College as professor of Botany, in 
which capacity his zeal and ability will not be easily forgotten by the students 
who attended his classes ; and his untimely demise is alike deplored by them 
and by his colleagues. 






In recording, in our last number, the demise of Mr. E. O. Harrison, Roya 
Artillery, we omitted to mention that he was a Vice-president of the Roya 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1863 and 1869, and a member of Counc: 
from 1865 until 1869, when he retired from the army. 


l 
I 
l 


> 
Correspondence, cte. 
THE SUPPRESSION OF IMPOSTORS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

S1R,—On Wednesday, the 5th of July, the East London Medical Protec- 
tion Asscciation prosecuted at the Thames Police-court, through Mr 
Pridman, their solicitor, one Thomas Spiller, a “ quack,’ for the illegal 
assumption of the title of qualified medical practitioner, under the pseudonym 
of Dr. Walton; also for representing himself falsely to the public as a sur- 
geon whereas the Medical Register produced, for this year, clearly proved 
that no person of that name was therein registered, nor in the register of the 
previous year; and Mr. Chance, the presiding magistrate, after patiently 
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hearing the case, “ fined the impostor £20and £2 45. 6¢. costs.” “ Serve him 
right !” said the attentive listeners incourt. Now, Mr. Editor, at our Annual 
Meeting on the Ist of May, I, for one, understood our worthy President to state 
distinctly that qualified surgeons had not been granted an Act of Parliament 
to enable them to prosecute any person falsely assuming the title of duly 
qualified surgeon ; yet, for the first time in my life of attending the Thames 
Police-court, I hear two Acts of Parliament quoted in support of a conviction 
in this case, and carried to a successful issue. I cannot account for the 
supineness and seeming indifference shown by members of our own profession 
during the past thirty years, relative to any one illegally assuming the title of 
“ Veterinary Surgeon,” and even the M.R.C.V.S., when a very short Act of 
Parliament would accomplish the desired end, and render such conduct 
“penal.” I earnestly hope that I may be spared to see the day when there 
will be a penalty imposed on the numerous quacks who now, with effrontery, 
impose on the public, and frequently bring disgrace on our profession. 
“ Unity is strength ;” and I can but trust, that at no very distant date the 
members of the profession will combine to prevent the blacksmiths and 
cattle-doctors, as well as other persons, styling themselves ‘ Veterinary 
Surgeons.” The public will freely accord their support ; and others, besides 
myself, are ready to subscribe handsomely towards the cost of the legal 








expenses. 
Faithfully yours, 


“NEMO.” 


“FIRING” HORSES. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

SIR,—Permit me to endorse the remarks of Captain Russell in your July 
number, with regard to firing horses and the employment of anesthetics. We 
frequently use chloroform in the operation of firing, and with the best results. 
There are also many other operations we never perform unless our patients 
are under the intluence of this drug ; two of which may be specially named— 
neurotomy and castration. In the former, from the delicacy of manipulation 
required, it is invaluable; whilst in the latter it is equally so in preventing 
those untoward results which but too often attend its performance,—broken 
backs and thighs, ruptures, etc. In no instance have I seen ill effects follow 
its administration ; and putting aside, for a moment, the humane arguments for 
its adoption, it affords the veterinary surgeon a far better chance of operating 
with success, by the control it gives him over his patient. 

blistering and rest may and do answer well enough in exceptional cases ; 
but there are many instances in which such treatment would be a waste of 
time and a useless punishment, and in the end would have to be replaced by 
the bracing and lasting effects generally produced by proper firing. (Vice 
my pamphlet on the * Actual Cautery,” published in July, 1874.) In conclu- 
sion, 1 may venture to say, in reply to Colonel Maude, that no humane 
person would fire or blister a horse on all four legs at the same time. 

Yours obediently, 
JOHN W. HILL, M.R.C.V.S., 
CARTWRIGHT AND HILL), 
Fuly, 1876. Wolverhampton. 
THE ETIOLOGY OF “MILK FEVER.” 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


_SIR,—In your June number, Mr. Lyman has again attempted to support 
his septikemic theory of “ Milk Fever” by means of inapt and obsolete 
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quotations ; and treats my March communication, to say the least of it, more 
cavalierly than pointedly. I therefore ask your kind indulgence, whilst I 
attempt to show that his theory is altogether erroneous. 

In the tirst place, if Mr. Lyman, instead of heading his first communication 
*A Theory upon the Etio lox ‘y and Pathology of Milk Fever in Cows,” had 
introduced the subject as “ A Theory of Puerperal Fever in Woman, applied 
0 * Milk Fever’ in Cows,” it would have been more satisfactory, perhaps. 

In answer to my query “as to how he explains the r :pidity of the putre- 
factive process in a case fully developed four hours after calving, and where 
the putrefaction takes place in a case occurring before parturition,” he 
answers, “In the veins of the uterus.” A bold assertion, surely ; and in 
penning which Mr. Lymar 1 must have been oblivious to his former communi- 
cation, in which he stated that “at the time of parturition, although there is 
power enough with the help of the throes tc > expel the foetus, when this mesg 
lus is removed the contractile power of the muscle being all that is left, is not 
sufficient to contract the uterus upon itself, and thus there is left a certain 
amount of aris which, from obvious causes, being retained, goes on to 
putrefaction. Thus there is applied toa part already highly vascular, and 
endowed with increased nervous sensibility, a virulent poison,—perhaps 
bacterial,—the absorption of which sets up the pathological conditions of 
Pyxmia and Septikimia,” etc. How does he reconcile these two theories? 
In the one case, according to him, we have a poison absorbed, followed by 

*hlebitis and Thrombosis : in the other, we have Phlebitis and Thrombosis 
without the absorption of a poison. 

Why, | thought it was an accepted axiom, whether we call the disease 
Pyxmia or Septikzemia, that for its development is as a surface 
“ capable of absorption, and a poison there absorbed.” Certainly, we have in 
the womb a surface always capable of absorption ; but in a case pr deente 
before or shortly after calvi ng, where is the poison? Phlebitis and Throm- 
bosis should surely be capable of ocular demonstration fost vz07 fem 2 will Mr. 
Lyman assert he has ever witnessed such in an animal that has succumbed 
to Milk Fever? 

Mr. Lyman’s lengthy quotations from Barker on “the Puerperal Diseases” 
are valueless, as altogether “ begging the question.” First, let him prove 

-uerperal Fever to be Septikaemia, and Milk Fever identical, or even in the 
slightest degree analogous, and then, indeed, the quotations would be valuable, 
instead of simply obscuring the point at issue. That, I contend, he has not 
done, and cannot do. He gets over my query, ‘‘ Where are the symptoms 
and fost-mortent appearances of Pyemia?’” in a rather quixotic manner, by 
1ever touching on the symptoms at all, and giving—not the fost-mortem 
lesions—but the reason why there are none :—* My deduction is, that al- 
though we have in the system a poison capable of producing Septikaemia or 
Pyzmia, it is in the one case quite possible to have it expelled from the 
system by the usual channels, and so allow of a complete and rapid recovery ; 
in the other, from the largeness of the dose given, we have a sudden and 
almost complete cessation of the vital functions, followed closely by death 
this does not allow sufficient time for the establishment of metastatic ab- 
scesses and secondary inflammations,” etc. Now, when writing the above, 
it is curious that it did not strike Mr. Lyman as somewhat strange, that we 
have a/ways either so little or so much of the poison in the system that, 
in the one case, it is speedily eliminated, followed by “rapid and complete 
recovery”: in the other, it produces “sudden and almost complete ces- 
sation of the vital functions, followed closely by death” ; and that we should 
never have a medium quantity imbibed—a quantity that would produce 
neither of these alternatives, but would “allow sufficient time for the estab- 
lishment of metastatic abscesses and secondary inflammations.” This is 
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really turning the exception into the rule with a vengeance. I admit that the 
septikemic poison may be so virulent as to destroy life without leaving any 
indications of its presence, other than the state of the blood ; but having 
been once introduced into the system, I deny the possibility of its removal so 
speedily and completely as to be able to accord with a single case of Milk 
Fever that recovers. 

Then, again, I deny that we have, in the early stages of Milk Fever, even 
a solitary symptom of Septikamia—giddiness, staggering gait, rapid pro- 
gressive paralysis, with the pulse, as a rule, full, strong, and not over seventy. 
The almost invariable diagnostic symptoms of Milk Fever, at the onset, are 
surely not the symptoms of Septikaemia. 

Mr. Lyman does not consider it within his province to go into the conflict- 
ing theories of what is, and what is not, true Pyemia. If we are to take the 
quotation which he gives from Gaspard,—and how can we do otherwise ?—as 
consonant with his own views, certainly the subject is oxtstde of his “ pro- 
vince.” That he should adduce, in support of his argument, the testimony 
of Gaspard, “that pus introduced several times successively, and in small 
quantities, ends by destroying life ; that this result is arrived at much more 
quickly if a larger dose be at once introduced into the veins,” is certainly 
surprising, after having been incontestably proved by Professors Bennett and 
Barlow, by experiments conducted at the Edinburzh Veterinary College, that 
pus can be injected into the veins repeatedly and in darge doses (two ounces) 

not only without causing death, but without the slightest appreciable disturb- 
ance of the vital functions ensuing. I say that is surprising, though not so 
much so that pus “is susceptible of being absorbed, but that it then causes 
inflammation of the serous membranes.” Why, I have always been taught 
that pus, as pus, can never be absorbed ; but it now seems my teachers have 
been at fault. 

Mr. Lyman leaves me to prove the fact—* if fact it be”—that blood-letting 
in the early stage is beneficial, “ regardless of the particular symptoms pre- 
sented by the case.” I neither said, nor do I practise, such routine quackery 
as that implies ; but I do say that as a rule blood-letting in the early stage is 
attended with marked benefit, and admits of only one proof—extensive trial. 
I would, therefore, earnestly urge Mr. Lyman to put venesection to the proof, 
as I believe he would thereby “ kill two birds with one stone.” He would, | 
venture to predict, be more successful in practice, and at the same time, by 
observing the character of the blood drawn, he would at once (to use another 
“ euphonious metaphor,” even at the risk ofagain involving a mild flow of the 
whey satire) “ blow to atoms” his untenable theory. What does Dr. Cope- 
land say of the appearance of the blood in cases of Puerperal Fever, now 
recognised as Puerperal Septikamia, when venesection had been practised ? 
“On every occasion I was struck by the peculiar faint odour and very dark 
hue of the blood ; by the very soft state of the clot when the blood did 
Separate into crassamentum and serum; by the appearance which occa- 
sionally presented itself, of a mass exactly resembling, in colour and con- 
Sistence, a common jelly—the colouring matter covering the bottom of the 
vessel in the form of a precipitate.” Leishman, in speaking of the same 
disease, says, “ This condition of the blood, which has frequently been 
remarked, points very significantly to the operation of some powerful morbid 
poison. Inthe cases which prove most rapidly fatal, nothing may indeed 
be revealed on examination beyond this peculiar condition of the blood.” 
Bennett, in describing the fost-mortem appearances of a case of Septikaemia, 
says, “Indeed, the blood was everywhere unusually fluid, even in the heart 
presenting small dark and soft coagula.” And is noi this the history of the 
effects of all animal poisons? Well, what are the characters of the blood 
drawn from a vein in the early stage of “Milk Fever”? A bright-red, 
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almost arterial colour ; a rich firm clot, with very little separation of serum— 
a clot firmer, in fact, than if drawn in health, or any other disease save perhaps 
Rheumatic Fever. 

I am asked what causes “ the suspension of the secretion of milk ? Is it from 
inflammation of the mammary gland, or does the gland cease to perform its 
functions ? and if so, why?” I answer, Certainly the gland ceases to perform 
its functions in a perfect manner—not from inflammation of its structure, but 
from congestion and deficient nerve stimulus. I believe the causes of Milk 
Fever to be chiefly four: Ist, the peculiar state of the system at the partu- 
rient period ; 2nd, what Mr. Lyman styles the habit of body—v.e., a large 
milker ; 3rd, Plethora; 4th, the absence of the natural stimulus to the 
mammary gland—a sucking calf. The first three will, I presume, be con- 
ceded by all. The fourth, I argue, in the generality of cases, has as much to 
do with its production as the other three. I happen to be located in a district 
where the dairy and stock-rearing systems of farming hold about equal sway, 
and have therefore had a special advantage in noting the general effect of 
this cause. Under the dairy system the calves are xevev allowed to suck ; 
under the other nearly a/wcys so. Well, in a practice embracing from a 
dozen to a score or so of cases every year, the whole, with only one exception, 
have occurred in cows kept for dairy purposes ; and the solitary exception 
was a stock cow, whose calf had died zx utero, and therefore, as far as this 
cause is concerned, stood in much the same position as a dairy one. Some 
may say this proves nothing. I think negatively it proves a great deal. 
The occurrence is much too general to be explained by simply saying it ts 
accidental. 

The pathology of “ Milk Fever,” when fully established, I am of opinion, 
is simply congestion of the brain and its meninges, with more or less effusion : 
sometimes, though rarely, proceeding to Meningitis; and _ occasionall; 
resulting in rupture of a blood-vessel—real Parturient Apoplexy. It 1s 
difficult to say whether the cerebral congestion is the cause of the suspension 
of the secretion of milk, or the suspension of the secretion of milk the cause 
of the cerebral congestion ; as (which can be easily accounted for) the two 
occur almost simultaneously. I am, however, inclined to favour the latter, 
simply from my firm belief in the fourth cause, together with the fact that in 
«a few cases the suspension of milk has been noticed a short time before the 
brain symptoms were observable. 








I remain, yours obediently, 
*“SCRUTATOR.” 


“BORROWED PLUMES.” 

To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

StrR,—In reply - a letter headed “ Borrowed Plumes,” which appeared 
in your last issue, I desire to state that the letters M.R.C.V.S., which appeared 
after my name on the occasion referred to by your correspondent, did so 
through the mistake of a friend, whoin my absence inserted the notice. To 
the author of “ Borrowed Plumes,” and to Mr. W. H. Coates, who writes of 
me as “ styling himself,” I would say that I have never once throughout my 
career, either at home or abroad, assumed that title, the plumage of which 
the one puts me down as having borrowed, and the other as being in the 
habit of using—or, at least, as having done so on the above occasion. i have 
found the title I derive from being a graduate of the Edinburgh Veterinary 
College quite sufficient under all circumstances—some of which have not 
been unimportant. I hope both the gentlemen I have referred to will ye 
courteous enough to acknowledge their error inh: wing applied t nd 
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written of me, in terms which, under the circumstances, have proved highly 
offensive both to myself and friends. “ Hippos” is not happy in his adoption 
of a xom de plume, but if he will venture himself in communication with 
me on this subject, I will suggest him one which, to most minds, will appear 
more suitable. I am afraid it is no use hoping that he does not belong to 
the profession, or that he is not one of those who, every time they meet you, 
bewail the absence of unity and honesty of purpose among its members. 
Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh, Fuly 7, 1876. k. RUTHERFORD, V.S. 


[The explanation offered by Mr. Rutherford will, we are confident, be 
accepted as conclusive that the letters were appended to his name without 
his knowledge. We can only regret that they should not be legally claimed 
by him.] 

VETERINARY JURISPRUDENCE. 
PROUT v. PARADISE. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

S1R,—I presume there are few members of the profession who will not be 
prepared to extend their sympathy, if not their support, to Mr. Paradise, in 
the circumstances in which he has been placed by the recent trial. Not only 
is it a serious hardship to him personally, but it is of great importance ; being 
an indirect blow to all members practising the profession, and especially to 
those who have the misfortune to have such cases, and such exacting, and 
I may say malevolent, customers. 

If every one is to be proceeded against when they have an unsuccessful 
case—and who is there who does not have such occasionally ?—it is time we 
were bestirring ourselves in the formation of a Mutual Defence Association, 
or joining the one at present existing. The case is remarkable not only for 
the evidence submitted by the witnesses for the prosecution, but for the deadly 
malignity manifested by the pursuer and his agents in persistently presenting 
the facts of the case to all and sundry, until they succeeded in getting evi- 
dence suitable to their views ; and without which they dared not have stirred. 

It is very sad to contemplate the fact that we have men in the profession, 
and in such positions, who would not hesitate to go into the witness-box and 
give such evidence under such circumstances. Had the defendant been 
guilty of any egregious scientific or practical blunder, or any serious moral 
delinquency, some excuse might have been apparent for the proceedings ; 
but as it is recorded in evidence, there seems nothing to have prompted the 
owner but an exacting spirit, or excused his witnesses but the fact of the 
defendant having introduced his hand into the vagina of an animal which 
he thought was in labour—and he had the best means of knowing—and 
which ¢#ey thought was only labouring under an attack of Colic. It is clear 
from the evidence that the owner and his carter had considered her in labour 
for some time previous to Mr. Paradise’s arrival, which would bias his mind 
in that direction ; but the fact that the “water bladder” had presented itself 
is alone sufficient to show that the es was dilating, and that it was therefore 
a pure case of labour ; for, as Mr. Broad remarks in cross-examination, “If 
the mouth of the womb had not been dilated he could not have ruptured the 
membranes.” The membranes once ruptured, and a breech presentation 
found, there is nothing in the evidence that could, in my opinion, be construed 
into a case of mal-fraais. True, sir, we have a learned disquisition by the 
plaintiff s witnesses on what they could have done, and how the defendant 

hould have done, and what he left undone, which if they had all been done 
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as they could do it in the witness-box, would undoubtedly have saved the 
life of mare and foal. It is vastly easier to deliver a mare or cow in a 
witness-box or lecture-room than in a cowshed or stable ; and it is easy 
saying what one would do under such circumstances, after it has been done, 
But the question is, Did ¢Aey ever do it? And if they have never delivered 
a cow or mare but in the lecture-room, they were clearly out of their province 
in assuming the dictatorial functions they did. 

Who is there practising the profession who has not had somewhat similar 
cases, and never had to sustain an action at law in consequence of their 
unfavourable termination? And what is to be the consequences if those 
who, having nothing but theoretical knowledge to speak from, are to be put 
into the witness-box as our censors and instructors ? 

When professors go into the witness-box to enlighten their humble brethren 
how to practise, and presume to judge and condemn them, their words, 
actions, and histories are legitimate subjects for public criticism. 

It is easy to talk learnedly and glibly in a witness-box, and bully the 
counsel, and bamboozle the jury with a number of technical terms; but 
when a professor tells them that “he has not seen a similar case for sixteen 
years,” which is nearly the whole time he has been in the profession, it seems 
almost a burlesque on common sense to think that any opinion he could 
express under such circumstances could be of any weight, apart from the 
fact that he happens to be a professor—a term to which, unfortunately, the 
public attach too much importance. 

It is easily perceived from Professor Pritchard’s evidence that he has never 
done much in the embryotomy line; for any one who has ever had to cut 
away a hind-leg, or even a fore-leg, to get the head up, cannot but have 
experienced the great difficulty and exhaustion consequent thereon. 

But, indeed, if you can remove a hind-leg at the hip joint, there is plenty 
of room for taking up the other; or, as Mr. Broad remarks, “can often be 
drawn away without it.” Mr. Blundson’s evidence is rather original on this 
point. The idea of “fixing a crook in the anus of a foal or calf, and dividing 
across the loins,” partakes too much of the ludicrous to be discussed in your 
columns, and could never have originated but with one having a plethora of 
ideas and little practice. 

Professor Pritchard’s evidence, however, is inconsistent and contradictory, 
and carries on the face of it the elements of its own destruction. He says: 
“ Ordinary signs of labour are uneasiness, pawing, lying down full-length on 
on one side,” etc. ; while a little farther on he says that * Uneasiness and 
rolling are inconsistent with the pains of labour.” With all due respect to 
the Professor’s dignity, I beg to submit that this is an attempted distinction 
without a difference. Nor is there anything in the plaintifi’s evidence, 
“assuming it to be true,” that could warrant any one in supposing it was a 
case of Colic. On the contrary, the evidence recorded for the plaintiff 
strengthens what it is proved to have been—a case of unnatural presentation, 
in which there is always great uneasiness, lying down very frequently and 
getting up suddenly, and even cold sweats on the body. Had there been 
any rolling, depend upon it we should have had it on record; but there is 
no such symptom given in all Prout’s evidence, only “very great uneasiness,” 
and that he ‘‘ thought she had the gripes.” Even had she rolled over a good 
many times, it would not be inconsistent with the pains of such a presentation. 
And when we take into consideration the defendant’s statement, “that the 
carter had been sitting up all night expecting the mare to foal,” there can be 
little doubt in any unprejudiced mind, but that the pains observed were those 
of true but unnatural labour. Mrs. Shurston’s evidence fully contirms the 
fact that the plaintiff had little doubt at that time but that the mare was 


a’) out to foal. 
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If it had been a case of Colic, continuing a whole night and until nearly 
three o’clock next day, it may be considered a very unusual! one, and hardly 
consistent with the fact of her eating a bran-mash and being apparently quite 
easy when Mr. Prout returned from Mr. — s. Nor could the mere 
introduction of the hand into the vagina convert a case of Colic into that of 
labour ; and there is no evidence upon wank that all these symptoms of 
labour detailed by the Professor were not present; indeed, the obvious 
inference is that they were, and that it was an unmistakable case of labour 
according to his own showing. 

It is worthy of remark, as showing the crudeness and cruelty of the whole 
affair, that the theory of the prosecution was based entirely upon assumptions, 
What opinion could any one entertain regarding a professor of a science such 
as obstetrics, who could form a conclusion, and recommend action, on the 
ipse dixit of a farmer, dictated to by a quack, and garnished by the technical 
jargon of law? Would it not have been more brotherly, and more ——e 

the profession: ul chz rracter, if they had withheld their opinions until they had 
heard what the accused had got to say? 

The climax of absurdity, however, is reached when these professors tell us 
that the defend: int “should have waited Ic mger before proceeding to deliver 
in this case.” What! wait for an animal to deliver herself when a breech 
presentation is found? 

Through juries, it is said, science often speaks. This, however, was a 
practical question ; and the most charitable construction that can be put upon 
their strange verdict is the supposition that their brains were composed of 
softer material than the household commodity for which their county is famous. 

But for the unfortunate circumstance that some of the pursuer’s witnes 











had the title of Professor prefixed to their names, the verdict would have 
been the reverse of what it was; as the evidence for the tp mys was of far 
more weight than the plaintiff’s. It is extremely unlikely that it could have 
ever been brought into cour rt, had it not been for the Professors. A system 
of jurispruc lence yore admits of such a miscarriage of justice calls loudly 
for a speedy and effectual reform. 

Phere is one fa “t pavers which I think should not have been overlooked 
at the trial—z7z., that Mr. Prout killed, or caused the mare to be killed 
himself, on the morning after delivery ; instead of informing Mr. Paradise 
of her condition, as he had promised, or even acquainting him that he should 
hold him responsible for her loss. How could Mr. Prout know but what the 
mare would have recovered? There is no fost-mortcm evidence given, nor 
any injury or rupture alleged to be caused by Mr. Paradise; and if the mare 
was dying from sheer exhaustion, consequent upon protracted labour, how 
in the name of wonder could he be held responsible? Even though he had 
let her alone as long as the Professors would have wishec 1, she, in all pro- 
bability, would have succumbed just the same, even ipposing the Professors 
had been in attendance; or she might have recovere d if he had not killed 
her. I must stop; I am afraid I have pursued the sul ~ too long already. 
I can only plead, in apology, the importance of the case to the practising 

part of the profession, and sympathy for a persecuted brother. 
I am, Sir, Yours very truly, 


JOHN GERRARD, M.R.C.V.S. 














Market Decping, Fuly 13th, 1876. 


P.S.—I enclose my mite to you, as Mr. Broad gives no address, trusting 
you will forward it to the proper quarter. 


fMr. Gerrard has forwarded a guinea, which we shall remit on being 
informed as to who is authorised to receive these subscriptions. ] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FOREIGN VETERINARY SURGEON.—The examination for Port Inspectors in England is 
strictly private, and conducted by only one or two members of the veterinary profes- 
sion connected with the Royal Veterinary College. We are, therefore, unable to 
inform you whether English grammar and thermometry are subjects in the examina- 
tion. 


Mr. GERRARD, MARKET DEEPING.—We would willingly publish your communication 
on the annual meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, but we fail to 
see that it would be productive of any benefit. The remarks as to the action of the 
Council in reference to the Charter of the London School, are scarcely fair—at least 
to a portion of the Council. Owing to the secresy, evasion, and equivocation which 
marked its obtainment, as well as to the fact that some of those connected with the 
School were conspicuous by their absence from the Council meetings during the year 
in which it was hatched, it was impossible to obtain information with regard to it, or 
even a copy of the draft, for a long time. This was certainly not the fault of the 
governors of the School; and the loyal members of Council did all they could, 
when the real state of affairs was discovered. The reasons for this secrecy and 
questionable conduct will be found, we believe, in a memorial of the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, addressed to Sir George Grey by the late Mr. 
Turner, and whict in the Veterinarian for May, 1848. The obtain- 
ment of a Charter for the School, by which it could control, and be independent of, 
the profession, had long been a cherished object, and a Charter had certainly been at 
last procured ; but through the exertions of the Council of the Royal College it is an 
emasculated affair, and must sadly disappoint those who expected everything through 
and by it. The profession should know this chapter in its history better than to 
blame a// the Members of Council for apathy and disaffection. 


a. 
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of this number, will appear in our next. 
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